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us BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000!. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its a by instalments), and obtain the right to par- 
ticipate “y bs following advantages : 

Fiks reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


bars COND, Permanent Relief in Old Age 

HIRD. Medical advice by eminent eesihien and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their gg or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
rie to anes benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the | Secretary, Mr. Gronce Larner, 
28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. (A Constituent College of the University of Wales ) 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A.LL.D. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
oe ER 1, 1903. The College Courses are arranged with reference 
to the Degrees of the Neher ig yay of Wales, and include most of the 
subjects for the B.A. and Cc. rees of the London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College. 
There are ‘{ooeed al Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ng Department for Men and Women, and a Depart- 

ment for the Tratning of Secondary and Kindergarten Teache 
Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Course, I1/. 1s. for Inter- 
mediate science or Medi Course, 151. 15s. The cost of living in 
Lodgings in Bangor averages from 201. to 301. for the Session. There 
is a Hall of Residence for Women Students in Upper Bangor. Fee, 
Thirty Guineas for the Session. At the Entrance Scholarship Exami- 
nation (held in September) more than Twenty Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, sing a in value from 40]. to 10/., will be open for com- 
petition. —For further information and copies of the various Pro- 


spectuses ae 
N EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The SESSION 1903-4 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 8. 
Students are requested to enter their Names on WEDNESDAY, Octo- 
ber 7. tures are given in all Branches of General and Higher 





ken systematically, they form a connected and pro- 





i ht YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The 
COUNCIL invites li for the i of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENCH, at a salary of 175i., which may to some 
extent be increased by external work, undertaken bio a sanction of 
the Council. The appointment will date from OCTOBER 1, 1903.— 
Applications will be received by the Recisrrar up to SEPTEMBER 12, 
and should state age, education, teaching and other experience (if 
any), and should be accompanied by a copy of recent Testimonials or 
Names of References. 


ANDSWORTH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

The COMMITTEE invite ee Pages the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN. Salary to commence at 52i. . Previous 
experience in a Public Library pottery Sr gg ee endorsed 
“Assistant Librarian,” stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
with three eee Testimonials, to 7 sent to the andersigned on or 
before SATURDAY, September 14 n 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, s strictly prohibited, and will be 
“the, Commi:tee, afer n. 

ter 











request of the Candid 
their thirds “class salons er 





the applications will, by letter, 
they may select, and will pay 





RD, — Secretary to the Committee. 
Council House, Mantamreth, Staff: 


N ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH 
oo og services of a SENIOR ASSISTANT in the PUBLIC 
IBRA 





ae commencing at 90/. per annu 
Appli must be =e — age of 30 years, and have had previous 
——— in agree Wo 





own handwriting, enclosing copies of 
three recent Testimonials, to be endorsed “‘ Library Assistant,” and to 
-~ sent to hyn atthe Town Hall, Woolwich, not later than TUESDAY, 
—_ 
Candidates will be required to devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their appointment. 
Canvassing the members of tarp Council will disqualify. 


By O 
ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Woolwich, September 2, 1903. 


((ouNtTY BOROUGH of BOURNEMOUTH. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ASSISTANT ART MASTER for the 
DRUMMOND KOAD and POKESDOWN ART SCHOOLS. Salary 90/. 
perannum. The Gentleman ap reecnt must be prepared to devote his 
whole time to the services of the Committee. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accom- 
panied by Testimonials, to be sent to FRANK ’. Inperr, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Municipal B Bour h 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
Principal—J. W. WILSON, M.Inst.C.E. M.I.Mech.E. 

The THIRD TERM of the THIRTY-FIRST YEAR will OPEN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 9. 

New Students present themselves at — School for Examination on 
the previous day between 104.m andl Pp 

Prospectus forwarded on application to ‘the SECRETARY OF THE CrysTAL 
Patace Company, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 














Ta 
gressive Course, but a Single Course of Lectures in any Subject may 


Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London in Arts and Science for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate ge and also a 
— Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygie 

boratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Two 
m2... Scholarships will be awarded in JU The Early 
ag Text Society's Prize will be awarded to Students in JUNE, 


Students can reside in the College. 
An Extension of the Premises will be made for next Session. 
Fall particulars on application to the Princrrat. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 1501, 75!., 
75l., 501 , and 20/. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTEMBER 21st, 1903, viz., Two Senior Open Scholarships, on of 
751. each, will be awarded to the best Candid if of ) 
in not more than Three nor fewer than Two of . following : - 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anato' 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenvy- -five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
ofany London Medical School 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 501., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under f'wenty-one years of age (if of 
sufticient merit) in not fewer than Three of the following :— 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry. 

The JEAFFRESON a TION (value 20/1 ) will be competed for 
at the same time. ‘ of ion a Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the three following Languages : Greek. French, 
and German. The Classical ere ects — those of the Tosden U niversity 
tr une, 

The successful ¢ "andidates i in all ies Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by purer, to 
THE WARDEN oF THE COLLEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY oy LONDON 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 190 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 

















alum. 
Fee for the whole Course, 211 ; or Single Subjects may be taken. 
There is a Specia! Class for the January Examination. 
For farther particulars apply to ‘fue Warpen or tHe Cottece, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, EC. 
A Hancbook forwarded on application 





S!- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 1, 1903 

Students can reside in the College, within the Hospital walis, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Shp oe leet and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 800/. are awarded annually 

The Medical Schoo! contains large Lecture Rooms and w yell. -appointed 
L 8 for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 





R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 1, 1903. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
and for the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 35/. to 751. a year, 
enable for Three Years, will be offered for competition in JULY, 1904. 

For further particulars apply to the Sxcrerary, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The cn ode SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOG ARTS, and LAW will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5, and 
the SEVENTY. HIRD SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on 
OCTOBER 1, 1903. 

The Cheanes 





prepare for the following Professi :—Ch 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining’ 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather ro Agriculture, 
School Teaching, Commerce, Law, Medicine, and Surge 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Facuities of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and ‘Surgery. 

Lyddon Hail has been d for ’ resid 

Pros — of any of the above may be had from the Recistrar of 
wthe Coll 











Museum, Library. &e. 

The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, 
within easy reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, 
WArDEN oF THE CoLLEcE, 8t. Kartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook ferwarded on application 


to Tue 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Lonpon HOSPITAL MEDICAL, COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the Gorrie a a eg M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on OCTOB 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By G. 8 eien, A.R.C.S. a 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Sc.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course (One Year), Ten Guineas. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are also oa 2 the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
LOND., the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.8., and other EXAMINA- 
TIONS. UNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

— be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and Bynes knowledge of 

the best Ssenools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURF, 
TOULON. 


And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
COLLEGE, 


i ING’S LONDON. 
(University of London ) 


FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at 
Composition Fees, or Students may attend the Separate Classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 1. 

For ggg and all information apply to the Secrrrany, King’s 
College, Strand Cc. 

WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 12.—Apply to the Vicu-Principar, 13, Ken- 
sington Square. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND. 

A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical Work, is 
given at St. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment. Full particulars may be obtained from the Dean 

Attendance on this Course counts as part of the First Year's 


Curriculum. 
Fee 20 Guineas, four-fifths of which will be regarded as part of the 














Entrance Fee in the event of the Examination being passed and entry 
being made as a First Year Student. 
A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL 
(THE NEW SCHOOL), 


NEAR ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Founded 1889, 


EDUCATES ON ENTIRELY NEW LINES 
BOYS OF 10 TO 19. 


Magnificent New Buildings were opened in 1900. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17. 
cation is requested, as space is strictly limited. 


Early appli- 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 





[THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M_A. (late Second Mis- 
Southwold). References: The Principal of 
The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


tress St Felix School, 
Bedford College, London; 





NLACTON COLLEGE, ESSEX, one of the 

/ newer Schools for Boys, IXEOPENS SEPTEMBER 23. Head 
Master HA ROL D PICTON, B.8e.(Lond.), Gold, Silver, and Research 
Medalist, Univ. Coll. 


\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

High Class. Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit (Lond.), 
late Classical Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. ‘Thorough educa- 
tion on the principle of a sound ae in a sound body. French and 
German a speciality. Preparation for Examinations, if required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TEKM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25. 


N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
Lady Professors and 








Resident, Daily, and Visiting Governesses, 
Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, C 

(English and Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


OR WEST of ENGLAND GENEALOGY and 
EMIGRANT ANCESTRY.—Mr. Reynett-Urnam, 36, Haldoi 
Road, Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Road, Chiswick, London, W. 











| ESEARCH WORK donre at the BRITISH 

ae tg or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 
monials.— , Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E. a 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

4 UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 
French, German, Russian. Songs Transcribed.—Address SrupEnt, 9 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Road, 8. W. 








RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN would like to 

EXCHANGE RUSSIAN LESSONS for ENGLISH with an 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. — Address letters Mx. Sranistavsky, 26, 
Granville Square, King’s Cross Koad, W.C. 


ERMAN LITERATURE.—A PHILOLOGIST 
(Ph.D.) gives LECTURES and TAKES PRIVATE CLASSES.— 
Address Genman, care of Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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UTHORS’ MSS. REVISED for PRESS and 
ADVICE GIVEN by LATE READER to FIRM of LONDON 
PUBLISHERS. 0 begs 2 1s. per 1,000. Translations ply yom 


Proofs read and Works seen through Press. 
verified.—Rzaper, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Saildings, E.C. 


RT PUPIL TEACHER—A YOUNG LADY 
REQUIRED in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. Art Instruction at 
School of Art.—Apply Paincrrat, High School, Bridgnorth. 


A®t PUPIL TEACHER. — STUDENT, under 
20, REQUIRED in GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRIDGNORTH.— 


Apply Heap Master. 


£2 50 —__ LADY of literary talent to WRITE 
. ORIGINAL FICTION and COLLABORATE for 
PUBLISHING FIRM. Salary from 200i. Must invest 400i. or upwards 
= 5 7 cent.—No. 862, Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, Edin- 
urgh. 

















OUNTY NEWSPAPER.—TO BE DISPOSED 

OF, an yn? pr mer COUNTY WEEKLY. Advertisements 

between 1,300/. and 1,400/.—Apply, by letter, to W. A. B, 4, Palace 
Mansions, Renciagtes, w. 


"}.YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripes; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
rch, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—Tuz Cam- 
BRipcs TxPz-Wxritino Aoxncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c, Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 











UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 


of 
GREAT B BRITAIN, and they will glad to hear 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases su, 
large Stock. 


from their 






CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 
NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 

Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at greatly reduced 


prices. 
WILLIAM sae Remainder po pesoouat Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, Lond 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


ae panes, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books ilus- 





ech, &c. The 


trated by R. Phiz. 

largest and —— Collection offered for Sale in the “World. Cata- 

logues issued and sen’ it free on application. Books Bought.— 
ALTER T. coon 7 A. Ft Btreet, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 











E DWAR OD H O E LL, 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

On SEPTEMBER 10, a CATALOGUE of an important COLLECTION 
of OLD BOOKS, comprising Recent Purchases from Private Libraries 
in Liverpool and elsewhere, includes Studio, 35 vols.—Ency. Brit., 
complete Set, 35 vols. with Bookcase—First Editions: Browning, 
Rossetti, Buchanan, wm Morris, Yellow Book, 13 vols.—Spencer’s 
— Gillray’s Caricatures — Hogarth 's orks— 





TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch. 9d. per 1, 000 words, 
including bo, od and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. 
8, Westover , Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 


Froude, Gardiner, Jowett, &e. 








VYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 


may ys as Sages & Sermons, &c., COPIED with accu’ ore. Rapes 
rds. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 


Sete 'furninhed. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
tantities, — — Miss BE. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 


mdon, E.C. 


TORIES, ARTICLES, PLAYS, &c., promptly 
TYPE-WRITTEN. Very best work and complete accuracy. 
9d. r 1.000 words.—M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. George's 


Square, S.W. 
(['YPE-WRITING.— NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS 


carefully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Work by post quickly returned —For terms apply to E. L. Davrpson, 
68, Hyde Vale, blackheath, Loncon 


AUTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c, 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, oa. per 

kn orders ‘promptly 
7, Vernon Road, 











1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 
Clapham, 8. W. 


N pANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
ESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENZUM on 
JUNE a Full List will be sent on application. 








Sales by Anction. 


Photographic Apparatus, Lenses, Cameras, and all kinds of 
Accessories—Scientific Instruments and Apparatus — Two 
Hundred Bozes finest Indian Cigars in sound condition, 

FRIDAY, September 11, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., a number 
of CAMERAS, Hend and Studio, by best-known Makers; also Lenses 
by Dallmeyer, Ross, Zeiss, &c.— Small Dynamos and Electric Motors— 
Gas Engines — Electrical Apparatus — Scientific Instruments — and 
General Apparatus—very fine Microscopes— Field Glasses—and a 
Quantity of Miscellaneous Property—a Quantity of Indiarubber 
Garden Hose in good condition~I'wo Hundred Boxes of the finest 
Indian Cigars in sound condition. 


On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 





UTHORs’ MANUSORIP IS TYPE-W BRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third ‘of price, by 0 H. 8., 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





(['YPE-WRITING neatly and quickly executed 


with absolute accuracy.—D. Perniz, 6, Grosvenor Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (!.ancs). 
Town and County Records age Special System of rere etee 
Indexing. Libraries Catalog Congresses reported in 
French, and German. Teonmical Translations into and from AT yo 
emgee. Foreign and Technical MSS. goes Type- t—¢ 
Ww —— trained for Ind ork in Londos 


ent Berlin 
HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed witb } raltiehers. em and Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 34. Paternoster Row. 


THE SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39. OLD QUBEN STREET, STOREYS GATE, 8.W. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by 
the Publishers Association, with full exy i 

















of their s 


can be obtained at the Offices of the Society, price ls. post free. 
Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody 
the Clauses exposed without first submitting it to the Suciety. 


G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 








C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, @c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viadnet, B.C. 


A® THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
bree Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
Paion MIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
Topical PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, "B.0 . 








TH E 








NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
EPISODES of the MONTH. 
ARE WE CONSU me, _OUR pengeint sed 
Palgrave, Editor of th y 0! 
PAN-GERMANISM in HUNGARY. By rnc Herczeg, Member of 
the Hungarian Academ 


_ BY R. H. Inglis 





“*T would commend to the attention of persons 
of unsettled convictions the current and last 
numbers of the 


EW LIBERAL REVIEW, 


which is making some most valuable contribu- 


tions to the ‘inquiry.’”—7ruth, Aug. 27. 
SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. net. 
Contents. 


NOTES of the MONTH. 
The DEAD SUGAR BILL. Thomas Lough, M.P. 


The NEW LABOUR MOVEMENT. J. eed MacDonald, L.¢.c, 
(Hon. Sec. Labour Repres. Committe: 


The oper REPRESENTATION coummecan and the LIBERAL 
Y. Hubert Beaumont. 

Loxpows CASE AGAINST PROTECTION. Frederick Dolman, 

A MATERIAL POINT on FISCAL POLICY. Leo G. Chiozza- 
Money. 

The ECONOMICS of DUMPING. W. M. Lightbody, B.A. 

The FREE TRADE POET: a Reminder. F. G. Bettany. 

The CONTROL of TRUSTS. Henry W. Macrosty, B.A. 

TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENT DAYS. Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 

EDUCATION in FRANCE. A. L. Jerrold. 

— of REFORM in the MERCHANT SERVICE. Arthur 


RECENT BOOKS. 
JULY and AUGUST NUMBERS can still be obtained, 
price One Shilling. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices, 82 and 83, Temple Chambers, E.C. 





READY ON SEPTEMBER 9, 


THs NEMESIS of FROUDE: 


A Rejoinder to 


‘ My Relations with Carlyle.’ 


BY 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON - BROWNE 
AND 


ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Demy 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


John Lane, Publisher, London ; and New York. 





WILL MR. CARNEGIE CORRUPT SCOTLAND? By 
A — ——e on MODERN TRAGEDY. By Miss Jane H. 
ndlai 
The PROBLEM of the VILLAGE SUNDAY. By H. F. Abell. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
The CRUSADE AGAINST the CLASSICS. By T. Rice Holmes. 
The INFLUENCE of the WEST upon the EAST. By Edwyn R. Bevan. 
The DESIRE of the PEOPLE. By A Looker-on. 
SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
And a SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT of 106 pages, 
The ECONOMICS of EMPIRE. By the Assistant Editor. 
London : Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street. 





2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For SEPTEMBER, NOW READY, contains— 


TO UNIONISTS and IMPERIALISTS. By Prof. Dicey. 

RECOLLECTIONS of M. THIERS. By Emily Crawford. 

The REAL CARLYLE. By the late Sir Charles Gavan Dufty. 

The FRENCH PEASANT BEFORE and AFTER the REVOLU- 
TION. I. Before. By Madame Mary Duclaux. 

The INNER MEANING of PROTECTIONISM. By J. A. Hobson. 

PLAY as an EDUCATION. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

FRANCE, ENGLAND, and the ANARCHY of EUROPE. By 
Jean Finot, Editor of La Revue. 

PIUS X. and the CONCLAVE. By Emilio Elbano. 


eer = 


mage 


8. 
9. The INDIAN MISSIONARY. By Prof Armitage. 
10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Fin{ Macedonie? By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


~ 
= 








Catalogues, 
CATALOGUE, No. 38.—Drawings, Engravings, 
I «8 —scarce Books—Turner’ 's Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas's M after bl by Whistler, J. F. Millet, 





Seymour Haden— Works % John Ruskin Post free, Six _ 
‘Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surre a 


ISCAL POLICY and BUILDING; Old English 
Doorways ; Letter from Paris; Cement Joints in Drains ; Sewage 
tment at Sheftield ; Concrete-Steel (Student's Column) ; and 

Illustrations of Design ‘for a Town Church; Parish Church, Stone- 

Knowle, Bristol; School, Cresswell, bap shire ; 


house; School, 
Whetton Court, Salop ; roy Harrow Weald, &c.—See the BUILDER 
of September 5 (4d. ; by 4}d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct 


from the Publisher of tbe ‘Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at ie aus 
a Bo SOROS TE PRLLGHON, 1-H 


TO MUSIC. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FI - 
orn Cet. crion. IX. GEN 


Price 5s. net; postege, 4d. extra. 


CINTILLAB JURIS and MEDITATIONS in 
ion the Hon. Mr. JUSTICE 


NOW READY. 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Series A, containing Papers of a Mathematical Character. 
Vol. CCI. 1903, with 3 Plates, price lJ. 16s. 6d. 
London: Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
Price 7s. 6d. demy Svo, pp 88, with 10 Coloured and other Plates. 


REPORTS of the SLEEPING SICKNESS 
COMMISSIO. 
No. 1. Communications by Dr. CASTRLLAN Col. BRUCE, 
and Dr. NABARR 
Published by the Royal Society of London, and Sold by Harrison & 
Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


KBENEZER PROUT’S 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
The Same, SIXTEENTH EDITION, Revised and largely 
Rewritten 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 


The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 


Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





WORKS, 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 17. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
T H E HOUSE of S IN. 
By MARCELLE TINAYRE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
T. P.'s Weekly 3 :—* Not ow a remarkable, but a great book, 
that will stand ‘he test of tim 
Maclaren & Co. Waithman Street, E.C. 





(RESURRECTED. ) 





OM. New Editi By 
DARLING. BA With Colophon by the "ate Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD, 





DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


Lendon : Stevens & Hayner, 13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


THE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD. 
A FACT. 
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G P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. | MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
Na! een READY TO-DAY. 
LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES, POEMS. By George Meredith. 


Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. Translations by GEORGE BURNHAM IVES, 


With Portrait in Photogravure. 


Issued in a small and attractive form, cloth, flexible, 2s, net ; and also in limp leather, 2s. 6d, net each. 


I. PROSPER MERIMEE. Intro- | III. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Intro- 


duction by GRACE KING. 


Il. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Intro- 


duction by FRANK T. MARZIALS. 


duction by FREDERIC-CESAR SUMICHRAST. 


IV. HONORE DE BALZAC. Intro- 


duction by F. BRUNETIERE. [ Shortly, 





TWO NEW BOOKS 
The SHADOW of VICTORY: a 


Romance of Fort Dearborn. By MYRTLE REED, 
Author of ‘ Lavender and Old Lace.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[September 


“BADSWORTH” ON BRIDGE. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 


BRIDGE. By ‘‘BADSWORTH.” 16mo, cloth extra, | 


3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


ROMANCE of the BOURBON 


CHATEAUX. By ELISABETH W. CHAMPNEY, 


With Coloured Frontispiece, 7 Photogravures, and | 


40 Half-tone Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 
[September. 


The SOUTH AMERICAN REPUB- 


LICS. By THOMAS C. DAWSON. 2 vols. Fully 


illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. (/mmediately. 


OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By 


FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of ‘Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy,’ ‘ Picture of Rome,’ &c. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 2ls. net. With 60 Photogravure and 
other Illustrations. 


This is an anecdotal history of the French Court from the 
days of Francis I. to Louis XIV. (October. 





BY MYRTLE REED. 
PICKABACK SONGS. By Myrtle 


REED. Music by EVA CRUZEN HART. Pictures 
by Ike Morgan. 4to, boards, 6s, [October. 


The LAW of MENTAL MEDICINE. 
By THOMSON JAY HUDSON, Author of ‘ The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, Vea 

eady. 


| ONE RELIGION, MANY CREEDS. 


By ROSS WINANS. Witb an Introduction by the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
| [ October. 


ARNOLD'S MARCH from CAM- 


BRIDGE TO QUEBEC. A Critical Study. By AUSTIN 
H. SMITH. With Mapsand Plans. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 
[Shortly, 


IRELAND under ENGLISH RULE: 


a Plea for the Plaintiff. By THOMAS ADDIS 
EMMET, M.D. 2vols. 8vo, cloth, 2ls. net. 
[/mmediately. 
| While frankly a plea for Ireland, Dr. Emmet has en- 
deavoured to be impartial, and his indictment of the British 
Government is supported by documentary evidence. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





LITTLE JOURNEYS.—NEW SERIES. 


By ELBERT HUBBARD. 
I. LITTLE JOURNEYS to the 


HOMES of ENGLISH AUTHOR3. 


Illustrated with .Photogravures, 


(Il. LITTLE JOURNEYS to the 


HOMES of FAMOUS MUSICIANS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net each. 


Mr. Hubbard has visited the homes and haunts of the people of whom he writes, and he portrays their true 


personalities and the surroundings in which they lived. 


(September. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By 


JOHN BOYD THACHER. Containing some 300 Illus" 
trations, reproductions in Facsimile, in Half-tone, and in 
Line. 3 vols. royal 8vo, of about 600 pages each. Very 
handsomely printed and bound with vellum_ backs. 
36s, net per vol. Sold only in Sets. (Ready. 





MAN and the DIVINE ORDER. 


Essays in the Philosopby of Religion and in Construc- 
tive Idealism. By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Author 
of ‘The Power of Silence,’ ‘The Perfect Whole,’ &c- 
8vo, cloth. (September. 


The aim of this work is to unite in a single system the | 


most profound interests of religion, philosophy, and prac- 
tical life. 


OLD PATHS and LEGENDS of 


NEW ENGLAND. With many Illustrations of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Old Colony, Rhode Island, and Providence 


Plantations, and the Fresh River of the Connecticut | 


Valley. By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. (Ready. 


PROTEAN PAPERS. By William 


DUDLEY FOULKH, Author of ‘Maya,’ ‘Slav or 
Saxon,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. [Shortly. 
This little book represents the miscellaneous sketches of 
a ready writer, who has been for many years prominent in 
| political life. 


|The ODES of ANACREON. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN MOORE. With 54 
| Designs by Girodet de Roussy, reproduced on Japan 
tissue. 16mo, cloth. (Shortly. 


LITERARY NEW YORK: its Land- 
marks and Associations, By CHARLES HEMSTREET. 
With Illustrations. 8&vo, cloth. 

Mr. Hemstreet’s descriptions and traditions cluster around 
the great literary figures who have been associated with old 
| New York. [September. 


SOCIOLOGY ; the Science of Human 
Society. By J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, LL.D., Mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society of Berlin; Author of 
‘Introduction to the Study of Sociology,’ ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Philosophy,’ ‘ Life of [mmanuel Kant,’ 
&e. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. (Ready. 








NEW LISTS, Now Ready, will be sent on application. 





24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 





Pocket Edition in 2 vols. Uniform with the Novels. 
Price 5s. net the Set; leather, 7s. net. 


POEMS. By Charles G. D. Roberts, 


Author of ‘ Barbara Ladd,’ ‘The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,’ &c. Witha Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKE- 
SPEARE. New Edition. With an Introduction b 
ANDREW BELL, and 15 Illustrations by Anning Bell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME FRUITS of SOLITUDE. By 
WILLIAM PENN. New Kdition. With an Intro- 
duction by EDMUND GOSSE. 16mo, Is. é¢d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ESSAY on COMEDY. By 


GEORGE MEREDITH. New Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


TWO IMPORTANT TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
The ART of ILLUMINATION: a 


Study of the Utilization of Artificial Light. By LOUIS 
BELL, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, with many Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRO CHE- 


MISTRY. By BERTRAM BLOUNT. New Impression. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW'S NEW BOOK. 


MAN and SUPER-MAN: a Comedy 


and a Philosophy. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘< This is the book of the week.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“The best book thit is likely to come out for some time.” 
ir. G. K. Cugsrerton. 
“In ‘Man and Super-Man’ his peculiarly English qualities shine 
forth with an amazing brilliancy.’’— Week's Survey. 


The TRUTH about an AUTHOR. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘Not for many a day have we met so refreshingly candid a book..., 
An entertaining and brilliantly written little book.”’— World's Work. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS. By 
INGLIS ALLEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ We commend him to all who want a laugh.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MEMORIES of VAILIMA. By 
LLOYD OSBOURNE and ISOBEL STRONG. Crown 
8vo, with Frontispiece, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 

Reminiscences of R. L Stevenson's Life at Samoa. 


The ALLEGED VANDALISM at 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By SIDNEY LEE. With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 1s. net. 
“A very convincing statement of the case.”—Spectator. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
The MAIDS of PARADISE. By 


R. W. CHAMBERS, ‘Author of Cardigan,’ ‘The Maid- 
at-Arms,’ &c. 
“Written with remarkable vividness and power....the character- 


ization is masterly....‘’he whole story is conceived in the true romantic 
spirit, and is written with wonderful vigour and aS 
OOAMAan. 


The UNDERSONG. By Herbert C. 


MACILWAINE, Author of ‘ Fate the Fiddler,’ ‘ Dinkin- 
bar,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

“Mr. MacIlwaine stands almost alone among writers who enjoy at 
once an intimate knowledge of Australian life and the gift of presenting 
it in literary form....He proves himself—like Robert Louis Stevenson 
—possessed of ‘that rare gift of romance without any feminine 
element.” — Punch. 


ALISON HOWARD. By Janet Elder 


RAIT. 
«<A novel conceived by a powerful and vivid imagination, and worked 
out by a keen observation of people and places.” —To-Day. 


The LAND of REGRETS. By 

FENDALL-CURRIB, Author of ‘ Below the Surface,’ &c. 
MR. PERCY WHITE'S LATEST BOOK. 

PARK LANE. By Percy White, 


Author of ‘The West End,’ &c. [Second Edition. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By 


UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of ‘ The Success of Mark 
Wyngate,’ &c. (Shortly. 


The LITTLE SHEPHERD of 


KINGDOM COME. By JOHN FOX. With Illus- 
trations by F. C. Yobn. (Shortly. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S| MR. JOHN LON G's 
LIST. NEW PUBLICATIONS. NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION 
ADDRESSES. 


Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


TO THOSE WHO SUFFER. 


A Heart of Compassion. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
SOUTH WALES. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each. 


THE METTLE OF THE 
PASTURE. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of ‘ The Choir Invisible,’ &c, 


ROUND ANVIL ROCK. 
NANCY HUSTON BANKS, 


Author of ‘ Oldfield.’ 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., formerly 


Director of the Royal College of Music. By CHARLES 
L. GRAVES. With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 

SPEAKER.—“ An admirable biography, done with per- 
fect taste and a true balance between expansion and 
reticence of feeling—in just the tone and mood, in fact, 
most appropriate to its subject.” 




















ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,—New Series, 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s, net. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 


CHESTERTON. 
RUSKIN. By Frederic Harrison. 
TENNYSON. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Leslie 


STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
HAZLITT. By Augustine Birrell, K.C. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herbert 


W. PAUL. 


RICHARDSON. By Austin Dobson. 


NOW COMPLETE IN 19 VOLS. 
POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 


With a Map of Wessex in each, except the Poems. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each, 
TESS of the D'URBERVILLES. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR of BLUE KYES. | TWO ona TOWER. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE, 
The WOODLANDERS. | JUDE the OBSCURE. 





DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
KS. LIFE'S LITTLE IRONIBS. 
GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 
The WELL BELOVED. 
WESSEX POEMS, and other Verses. 
With 30 Illustrations by the Author. 
POEMS of the PAST and the PRESENT. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 
NEW WORK BY COSMO HAMILTON, 


Author of ‘ Which is Absurd ?’ ‘ The Glamour 
of the Impossible,’ &c. 


CUPID IN MANY 
MOODS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SOME EARLY NOTICES. 


“All the stories are of the very lightest, 
and form pleasant and bright reading for the 
holidays.””—Dazly Telegraph. 

“The volume is pretty sure to be welcome 
to the numerous readers whom Mr. Hamilton 
will not fail to please.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“A genial array of story sketches.” 
Outlook. 





READY SEPTEMBER 8. 


NEW NOVEL BY CURTIS YORKE, 
Author of ‘ Hush,’ ‘A Memory Incarnate,’ &c. 


BUNGAY OF 
BANDILOO. 


An Episode. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


With specially designed Cover by 
Lewis Baumer. 





IN THE PRESS. 


IMPORTANT AUTHENTIC WORK ON 
THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


WITHIN THE PALE. 


The True Story of Anti-Semitic Perse- 
cutions in Russia. 


By MICHAEL DAVITT, 


Author of ‘ Leaves from a Prison Diary,’ &c. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, 5s. 





IN THE PRESS. 
NEW WORK RY R. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 


Author of ‘ Beggars’ Manor,’ ‘ Courtesy 
Dame,’ &e. 


LORDS AND 
LADIES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


IT OFFERS BETTER VALUE THAN ANY SERIES 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
A Series of Great Works of Fiction by 
Modern Authors. 
Edited with Biographical Introduction 
By HANNAFORD BENNETT. 


Printed in a new fount of broad-faced, clear type, on 
a ra made superior white antique-wove paper. Kach 

olume contains a Biographical Introduction, Photogravure 
Portrait, and 16 Full-Page Illustrations by a leading Artist 
printed on fine art paper. Crown 8vo, 8 in. by 54 in. Thick- 
ness 1jin. Each volume will contain from five to seven 
hundred pages, and the prices are as follows :— 
aw net per copy cloth, gold blocked back and side and gilt 

Pp 


3s. net per copy leather, gold blocked back and side, gilt 
top, and silk marker. 
here are many series of reprints, and the publication of 
another must justify itself by its qualities. MR. JOHN 
LONG’S LIBRARY makes its claim upon the reading public 
by reason that it is restricted to representative works of 
fiction by the great writers of the nineteenth century, and 
that in regard to printing, binding, illustrations, and price, 
it offers better value than any series before the public, 
The selection has been made with a view to present the 
most characteristic work of the writer. 
The THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. 
[ September, 1903. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles 
Reade. (October, 1903. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
[November, 1903. 


WESTWARD HO! By Charles mmaty. 


anuary, 1904, 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. (February, 1904. 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. 
Thackeray. (March, 1904, 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
Kindly write for the Four-page Prospectus. 





JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Mr. JOHN LONG will publish this week a clever society 
novel by LUCAS CLEEVE, entitled EILEEN, and tbis 
will be followed immediately by Mrs. HUGH FRASER’S 
splendid Japanese romance The STOLEN EMPEROR. 
The demand for Mrs. CAMPBKLL PRAED’S brilliant 
society novel The OTHER MRS. JACOBS has far 
exceeded the supply, and a large SECOND EDITION HAS 
NOW BEBN PREPARED. 

There is probably no more popular lady novelist than MAY 
CROMMELIN, and her charming new novel PARTNERS 
THREE is just published. 

The First Edition of SWEET DOLL of HADDON 
HALL, by J. E. MUDDOCK, is entirely exhausted, and 
a SECOND EDITION is NOW READY. 

On September 20—the Centenary of the death of Robert 
Emmet— Mr. JOHN LONG will publish an important 
Historical Novel ty GEORGE GILBERT, entitled The 
ISLAND of SORROW, in which Robert Emmet 
figures as the central character. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mr. JOHN LONG particularly 
requests that novel readers when askirg for his novels wil 
kindly see that they get them. They are easily distinguished 
by the book-plate with the motto, “ Ars longa vita brevis.” 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
The OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Campbell 


PARTNERS THREE. By May Crommelin. 
EILEEN. By Lucas Cleeve. 


SWEET DOLL of HADDON HALL. By J. 5. 
Muddock. 


HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Harold Bindloss. 

THRALDOM. By Helen Prothero-Lewis. 

The BATON SINISTER. By George Gilbert. 

The BURDEN of her YOUTH. By L. T. Meade. 

IN the DAYS of GOLDSMITH. By M. McD. 
Bodkin. 


The STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
The ISLAND of SORROW. By George Gilbert. 


*,* Kindly write for Mr. JOHN LONG ’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


London: JOHN LONG, 








MACMILLAN & CO., LimITEp, London. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket,. 
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LITERATURE 
Isabella @ Este. By Julia Cartwright. 2 
vols. (Murray.) 


“You might make an interesting magazine 
article out of that; hardly more, I think.” 
Dr. Jenkinson’s dash of cold water will 
occur to the minds of most readers of the 
‘New Republic’ when they take up Mrs. 
Ady’s two handsome volumes devoted to the 
biography of a lady who—though sprung 
from one eminent Italian family, married 
into another still more eminent, and a 
conspicuous person in the “ high-toned” 
society of her own day —is hardly a 
specially notable figure in the history of the 
times. To speak of her as ‘‘the greatest 
lady of the Renaissance,” whatever period 
we may denote by that elastic term, seems 
to be classing her a trifle high when we 
think of even her own sister Beatrice, 
whom Castiglione, devoted as he was to 
Isabella, appears to regard as the more 
remarkable woman, not to mention her 
slightly senior contemporary, Catharine 
Sforza, or the two great ladies whoruled the 
Netherlands, or the other and still greater 
Catharine, who, whatever we may think of 
her methods, at least tided her adopted 
nation over a perilous time, and met the 
first diplomatists of Europe on equal terms. 
Isabella has been called by another writer 
“the most splendid incarnation of the 
Renaissance ideal of woman,’ and to this 
no exception need be taken. But it must 
be noted that in that ideal the commanding 
of armies and the governing of states had 
no place. ‘The only use that the world 
has for a woman is to be the mother of 
sons,” says one of the interlocutors in ‘The 
Courtier,’ who probably represented the 
general view better than his more modern- 
minded opponent. Why so many governing 
women sprang up in an age when views of 
this kind were prevalent is a curious 
question, but beside the present purpose. 





In any case, Isabella of Este was not one 
of that class. Cultivated, she was a friend 
and patron of artists and men of letters; 
handsome, too, and affable. Not a word 
was ever breathed against her own character, 
though whether she served the cause of 
good morals by encouraging such people as 
Bibbiena and Molza it might be hard to 
say. Nothing in Cinquecento manners is 
more remarkable than the licence of conver- 
sation which gentlemen and ladies of un- 
blemished moral character allowed them- 
selves ; not so much indeed in language as 
in the subjects selected for discussion, and 
the stories told in illustration of them. One 
needs only for proof of this to turn to the 
pages of ‘The Courtier’ already mentioned. 
It is all serious and straightforward, with 
no euspicion of the “ snigger,” which, as 
Prof. Saintsbury has pointed out, was then 
coming into literature ; in fact, it must have 
acted to some extent as a preservative 
against that. But this, again, is a trail 
which need not now be followed. Isabella 
herself was personally immaculate, though 
she seems to have kept such bad order 
among her suite that her not very straitlaced 
husband had to speak about it. Possibly 
the large infusion of German blood that ran 
in his veins made him take a less elastic 
view of such matters than was prevalent in 
the society of the Court of Este. Certain it 
is that the Gonzagas were honourably dis- 
tinguished among the Italian potentates of 
that time in point of private morals. 

If she was not exactly a great woman, 
Isabella was unquestionably a grande dame. 
It would be profane to mention Mrs. Leo 
Hunter in such a connexion; but no lady 
was ever more successful in making 
acquaintance with everybody who was 
eminent in any walk of life. The long 
list of her correspondents includes Bembo 
and Castiglione, Bellini and _ Titian. 
Ariosto came more than once to see her 
at Mantua; Pigafetta visited her, at her 
special request, to tell her all about his 
travels. Even Charles V., on his way from 
Bologna to Augsburg, found time to put in 
a month in ‘‘the ancestral palace of the 
Gonzagas,” rewarding his hosts by the pro- 
motion of Isabella’s son to the rank of 
duke. ‘This Isabella felt was the crowning 
triumph of her long life, the reward of her 
unwearied labours and passionate devotion 
to her family and country.” How the 
country was advantaged we are not told; 
but there is no doubt that the marchioness 
was an uncommonly clever manager. She 
turned emperor and Pope round her finger, 
obtaining a cardinal’s hat for one son as 
successfully as a duke’s coronet for the 
other. Indeed, her success in the former 
case was still more remarkable, for the 
honour was granted at a moment when a 
third son was actually holding high com- 
mand in the army which a few hours later 
was to sack the sacred city and drive Pope 
and cardinals to an ignominious flight. 
Isabella had, it is true, to spend two years 
in Rome in order to gain her object, and 
when it was gained she had perforce to 
remain and be an eye-witness of all the 
horrors of the famous sack. But the Gon- 
zagas in the imperial army, including her 
son Ferrante, stood by her manfully, and 
she was probably the only person of high 
position who came through that terrible 








time uninjured in purse or person. What 
little fright she may have selaaaune was no 
doubt amply compensated by the subsequent 
satisfaction of having ‘‘ been there.’’ For 
in nothing was Isabella more the grande 
dame than in her desire to be where anything 
was to be seen. Of course, she did not miss 
the emperor’s coronation at Bologna; and 
she wrote a capital letter to her niece-in-law, 
Renée of Ferrara, describing the state entry 
of the Imperial Court into that city. 
She was a great letter-writer, and several 
specimens of her correspondence are printed 
in these volumes; none, perhaps, more 
delightful than those written to her husband 
when she was on a tour about the Lake of 
Garda. It was an age of clever letters, and 
Isabella’s correspondents were often no whit 
inferior in this genial art to herself; as wit- 
ness the description of Ireland and the 
Irish written to her by her friend Francesco 
Chiericati, when Nuncio to England in 1517. 

As might be expected, Mrs. Ady bestows a 
good deal of attention on artistic matters in 
connexion with her heroine. The number 
of famous pictures which owe to her their 
coming into existence is considerable. Some 
of these have disappeared, but many remain 
to delight lovers of art; and since the re- 
discovery of the portrait by Francia of her 
young son (of which Mr. Herbert Cook 
wrote some months ago in these columns) 
we may hope that sooner or later most of 
the wonderful collection formed by her may 
be recovered, including Titian’s portrait of 
herself which used to be in England, and 
described as ‘‘ Duchess of Mantua, in a red 
gown.” If, by the way, Titian really painted 
this in 1529, and Rubens’s copy of it, of which 
a reproduction is given in the present work, 
was a faithful likeness, Isabella must have 
looked remarkably young at the age of 
fifty-four. On the other hand, how this 
round-faced, soft-featured lady with the 
slightly receding chin can, thirty years 
before, have had the long nose and strong 
lower jaw which we see on the medal of 
Cristoforo Romano is a puzzle. Neither 
of them quite inclines us to accept M. 
Yriarte’s identification of Leonardo’s draw- 
ing in the Louvre, which forms the frontis- 
piece to Mrs. Ady’s first volume, as another 
portrait of Isabella, though it has certain 
points of similarity to both. 

Mrs. Ady writes pleasantly, and she 
brings the sumptuous courtly side of 
Renaissance life before her readers vividly 
enough. It was not, perhaps, her business 
to go beneath the brilliant surface and con- 
sider either the vice which was sapping 
the physical and moral fibre of the persons 
who composed this cultured society, or the 
manner of life led by the people who had 
to find the ducats that went in the main- 
tenance of thesplendour. Still less has she 
to do with the efforts that a few able men 
and devoted Churchmen were making to 
reform the Church without rending it. The 
names of Giberti, Morone, Gasparo Con- 
tarini, appear nowhere in her pages—doubt- 
less because Isabella had no dealings with 
them. Yet the first was bishop of the neigh- 
bouring Verona as well as a high Papal 
official at the time when the marchioness 
made her long stay in Rome; the second, 
bishop of her brother’s city of Modena; and 
the third, a great Venetian noble in the 
service of the Republic, whom she can 
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hardly have failed to meet on some of 
her not infrequent visits to Venice. Of 
her, or rather her husband’s, saintly kins- 
woman Giulia Gonzaga, we have a glimpse, 
but only as the most beautiful woman in 
Italy married to an old and maimed man; 
while Vittoria Colonna comes in for notice 
chiefly as the wife of a brilliant soldier. 
Renée of France, her niece by marriage, 
attracted her, the reader is told, “by her 
superior intelligence and literary tastes ”’; 
but with Renée’s interest in the doctrines of 
the reformers Isabella, though no bigot or 
persecutor, ‘‘had little sympathy.” Like 
the great Catharine, she would doubtless 
have been quite ready to ‘‘ say her prayers 
in French,” if the fortune of war had so 
decided. 

Though Mrs. Ady has got up her imme- 
diate subject adequately, an occasional slip 
occurs which tempts to the suspicion that, 
in spite of her laudable painstaking, she 
has not read so much round about as 
the ideal ‘‘monograph” requires. It 
may be doubted, for instance, if when 
she came to Pigafetta she was at the pains 
to look out his voyage on the map, and find 
out what is the modern equivalent for 
‘‘Mar del Sur.’ It is not “the Sea of 
Sur.” Apuleius has not, to our knowledge, 
left any poems; at any rate, the ‘Golden 
Ass’ is not among them. Were shells 
fired from cannons in 1512?—and on what 
map (again) or in what geography did 
Mrs. Ady find ‘‘ Monte Pennino,” at whose 
foot the tall church and roofs of Salé 
nestle? Students of Dante would be 
interested if it could be discovered. The 
reggimento of Bologna, who came out to 
meet Charles V., were not, we fancy, 
a military body. Leo X. was not 
uncle to Clement VII., according to the 
ordinary Medici genealogies. Another 
confusion of relationships seems to be 
involved in a reference to a group, wrought 
in sugar, and representing ‘ Hercules taming 
the Minotaur,’ which graced the table at a 
feast given by Duke Ercole of Este. This, 
however, may be the blunder of the con- 
temporary narrator. 

We conclude, as we began, by saying 
that although Mrs. Ady has produced a 
readable book, it is impossible to resist the 
feeling that, if Isabella of Este was worthy 
of two solid volumes, there were a good 
many of her contemporaries who might 
reasonably deem themselves meanly recorded 
in less than six. On the other hand, as a 
history of her times, if that wanted writing, 
the author herself would probably be the 
first to own that it leaves a good deal to be 
desired. Perhaps the most useful service it 
renders, from the historical point of view, is 
to be found in the conspectus it affords of 
the rather complicated relationships that 
existed between the great houses then 
dominant in North Italy. 








Augustus Cesar. By John B. Firth. (Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 
WHEN our author begins his preface by 
saying he believes there is no biography of 
Augustus extant in English, he reminds us 
of Esau coming with his savoury meat to 
his father, and finding himself disagreeably 
forestalled. We have just been blessing 


Jacob (Mr. Shuckburgh), and now comes 





Mr. Firth with a second dish of the same 
fare, and cries, ‘“‘ Bless me also!” If 
Augustus had ever any reason to complain 
that he was neglected by English scholars, 
he surely has none now, for here is the 
second monograph upon him within three 
months, not to speak of all our Roman 
histories, great and small, that reach over 
part, if not the whole of his life. Even 
when reading Mr. Shuckburgh’s book, we 
felt some regret that he had not chosen some 
less-known figure, who had received less 
attention from historians ; for every detailed 
history of the Roman Empire contains a 
full biography of Augustus. If Mr. Firth 
had chosen one of the Flavians—Vespasian 
or even Domitian; if he had chosen Trajan 
or Hadrian, he would have done a greater 
service to Roman history. He says that, 
with all our knowledge, Augustus remains 
a sphinx, an opinion to which it is diffi- 
cult to subscribe; it is far truer of Hadrian, 
about whom we have much external 
information, but whose personality re- 
mains strangely vague. On the other 
hand, the Rome of Domitian has spoken 
to us through so many contemporary 
sources that a full picture of that genera- 
tion is still possible. Nero is perhaps the 
greatest sphinx of them all, for how so 
great a scoundrel should have obtained 
such popularity as to tempt various 
impostors to personate him after his ill- 
attested death is indeed a problem worthy 
of Mr. Firth’s acuteness and learning. 

But we must turn from these pious 
wishes, and rather condole with him that 
he has had the misfortune to appear upon 
a field so recently occupied by another 
scholar. We do not for a moment say that 
he suffers by the comparison. His book is 
an independent and an excellent survey of 
the same evidence. If he neglects, and even 
despises, the ‘Monumentum Ancyranum’ 
as the poor and boastful testament of an 
apparently second-rate man, instead of 
translating it for us, like his rival, and 
letting the reader judge for himeelf, he is 
much fuller on the piquant picture 
supplied by Suetonius of the emperor, which 
is surely, if true, anything but enigmatical. 
He is as far removed as the rest from the 
conception, which we expounded in our 
previous review, of the Hellenistic flavour 
of the emperor’s sovereignty. On the con- 
dition of the provinces he has utilized the 
fifth volume of Mommsen’s ‘ History’ with 
great effect; his account of the Jews, and 
of the province of Africa, strikes us as 
particularly good. But as he gives no 
references (an objectionable proceeding), he 
has not told his readers where to look 
for the splendid remains in Roman Africa. 
A photograph of the now uncovered streets 
and temples of Timgat would have been 
more instructive than the wearisome repeti- 
tion of busts and statues and coins of 
Augustus. 

It is very pleasant to find both our 
biographers agreeing in their high esti- 
mate of the tone and scope of Virgil’s 
poetry, though we much doubt whether that 
noble and pious soul had as much effect 
upon the public of his day as modern his- 
torians ascribe to him. The subtle perfec- 
tions of his style, which disclose themselves 
but gradually to modern reading, and afford 
surprises at every repetition of this delight- 


ful task—these subtleties must always have 
made him recondite to the vulgar. We 
might as well imagine Tennyson ever becom- 
ing the people’s poet. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether even Augustusand his Court were 
better able to appreciate him than modern 
kings or emperors are able to appreciate the 
great poets of their age. For when all is 
said that can be said in favour of Augustus, 
the fact remains that he was in ordinary life 
a commonplace person, and the wonder 
remains how such a person should have 
been so uniformly and eminently successful. 
But this wonder is by no means confined to 
the case of the emperor; it is a problem 
which meets us all through our ordinary life, 
People who visit much may have met and 
known more than one English Chancellor 
who had succeeded from the beginning of 
his career, and made his way without a 
check to the woolsack, from which he 
exercised a more or less injurious effect 
upon public affairs. They know him to 
have done so, though they judged him to 
be a commonplace man, a narrow or even 
vulgar nature, whose assiduity, backed up by 
interest or by exceptional luck, gave him 
an advantage which he knew how to utilize 
until he acquired a “reputation.” Such a 
reputation is often based on the most flimsy 
evidence; it may even be increased by 
mere solemnity of manner, or by over- 
bearing conduct to juniors, and so ultimately 
the man that does diligently and ruthlessly 
what is set immediately before him rises to 
the position of a great man, and makes men 
wonder at his genius. The same phenome- 
non is found in the field of letters. We could 
cite a man who has attained a consider- 
able reputation as a writer by the obscure 
preciosity of his style, without any new or 
striking ideas to reward the reader for his 
labour in finding out the sense under the 
verbiage. Another could be mentioned who 
has attained to high honour and celebrity 
merely by translating great and original 
work. Such, to compare small things with 
great, seems to have been the case with 
Augustus. He was set to compete with 
most incompetent rivals. He solved each 
problem that came before him promptly, 
without knowing or caring for the conse- 
quences. He found the Roman people as 
sick of disorder as were the French when 
they hailed the advent to power of Bona- 
parte. He saw that compromises between 
a real autocracy and a nominal adherence 
to the old republic were the simplest 
devices to disarm criticism. In all these 
matters he showed sound common sense, 
which some call the most uncommon thing 
in the world. His success was out of all 
proportion to his abilities. If that be a 
mystery, it is one often and often occurring 
in human society. 

Such conjunctions are, however, of the 
highest interest, and hence Mr. Firth’s 
subject cannot but have a real attraction 
for all thoughtful students of social life. 
He has done his work well, and, so far as 
we can judge, has made very few mistakes 
either in words or in sense. No doubt a 
careful writer of English ought not to write, 
‘From Yemen the caravan route traversed 
the Arabian shore of the Red Sea,’’ when he 
means that the route did not traverse, but 
keep along the shore. He says Herod’s 





empire “‘ was divided among his three sons, 
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neither of whom inherited the capacity of 
his father.” Is that even correct in spoken 
English ? But we hasten to add that we have 
found very few such slips. It is, we think, 
an error in sense to repeat the trite remark 
that Augustus changed nothing in the 
internal administration of Egypt, which he 
reserved as an appanage or private property 
for himself and his successors, As a matter 
of fact, we know the names of many 
Egyptian officials under the Roman sway. 
In hardly a single case do they correspond 
with the titles of the officials revealed by 
the Ptolemaic papyri. We are not prepared 
to say what the real differences were, 
but surely it is highly improbable that 
so many titles should have been abolished 
or changed without some serious reasons, 
and it may therefore be predicted that 
further discoveries will show some con- 
siderable innovations in the imperial 
management of Egypt. 

We have not given any opinion on the 
comparative merits of Mr. Shuckburgh and 
Mr. Firth, because we have none. Each is 
an excellent and independent study of the 
same evidence. In some places we prefer one, 
in some the other. If, therefore, the reader 
should expect a critic to tell him which he 
ought to prefer, we will tell him honestly 
that we do not know. He may decide by 
any trivial test he likes—the difference of a 
shilling or two in the cost, or the more 
agreeable colour of the covers. The spin 
of a coin would settle the matter as well as 
either of these. At all events, he will acquire 
in either a useful and instructive volume on 
a most important moment in the world’s 
history. 








The Loyall Dissuasive and other Papers con- 
cerning the Affairs of Clan Chattan. By 
Sir /Eneas Macpherson, Knight of Invere- 
shie, 1691-1705. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by the Rev. Alexander 
D. Murdoch. (Scottish History Society.) 


Tue title hardly suggests the full interest 
of these papers, nor would ‘ The Loyal! Dis- 
suasive,’ if it stood by itself, be of great 
biographical or historical value. It is a 
memorial to the Laird of Cluny in Badenoch, 
written in 1701 “by a faithful kinsman,” 
upholding the Macphersons’ claim to the 
chieftainship of the Clan Chattan against 
the Macintoshes. The motto on the title- 
page discloses the spirit of the treatise: 
“When you are at open warr with the 
M‘Intoshes Bolt your door once; when in 
peace and friendship, bolt it twice.” The 
treatise is accompanied by an ‘Abstract of 
the Life and Death of Sir Aineas,’ ‘ written 
by himself a little before his death,’’ con- 
taining, however, an account of his death. 
Then follow ‘Remarks on the Dissuasive,’ 
by Sir John Makleane; ‘A Supplement to 
the Dissuasive’; ‘ The Patron turned Perse- 
cutor,’ a narrative of the services of Sir 
Aineas ‘‘to his grace the D. of G.” in a 
letter to a person of quality; a ‘ Vindi- 
cation of Sir Aineas,’ wherein his loyalty 
to the king is justified; and an ‘ Address 
and Remonstrance of Sir Aineas,’ “‘ prisoner 
in Edin. tolbooth,” against the torture, to 
the Commission and Council of Scotland 
(1691). A memorial to the king, and a 
curious genealogical tract against the pre- 
tensions of the Farquharsons, entitled 





‘Vanitie Exposed,’ complete the table of 
contents. 

The author here reveals an interesting 
personality, characteristic of his race and 
time, and a life full of adventure and 
intrigue, not without the usual suspicion 
of double-dealing, which calls for explana- 
tion. Canon Murdoch has done his edi- 
torial work excellently. He writes sympa- 
thetically and appreciatively of his hero ; his 
introduction and notes afford the reader 
the help he may need, and his erudition 
is lightened with a certain sense of what 
his countrymen would call ‘‘pawky humour.” 

The historic interest of the papers may 
be best described in the editor’s own words: 

‘* Whatever may be deemed the success of 
Sir Aineas in controversy, there is no question 
as to the value of his writings for the vivid 
light they throw on many characters, many 
situations, and much of the undercurrent and 
the smaller diplomacies of the Orange Revo- 
lution period. A clever lawyer, trained and 
expert both as a solicitor and a barrister, a 
place-hunter in the very atmosphere of soli- 
citation, and frankly going about it; a kins- 
man, loyal to the backbone, personally 
acquainted with the great, the little, and the 
people between ; revelling in finesse and intrigue, 
yet perfectly true to his principles, his party, 
and his people ; well read, and to a fault dex- 
terous in applying his knowledge ; thoroughly 
acquainted with traditions, genealogies, men 
and manners in the Highlands, Sir” Aineas 
Macpherson is one whose converse cannot fail 
tosupply much which our Society seeks to glean 
in the field of Scottish history.” 


The question in dispute as to the chief- 
tainship of the Clan Chattan and the search 
for the origins of the clans leads Canon 
Murdoch into the intricacies of early High- 
land history. His introduction, in fact, con- 
tains an epitome of that history based on 
the well-known researches of Skene, and to 
this introduction Canon Murdoch adds a 
somewhat embarrassing and amusing post- 
script as follows :— 

‘* At the last hour the editor has received 
the new edition of Skene’s Highlanders of 
Scotland, by Dr. Alexander Macbain. The 
editor of Skene tells us that his author has put 
back research into early Scottish history for 
a generation. As the editor of the present 
volume has only a day, and not a generation, 
in which to complete his work, based much on 
Skene, he is obliged to crave delay of judg- 
ment till such time as the learned doctor shall 
have produced support for his statements.” 





The India of the Queen, and other Essays. By 
the late Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
K.C.8.1., C.I.E., LL.D. Edited by Lady 
Hunter. With an Introduction by Francis 
Henry Skrine, Indian Civil Service 
(retired). (Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. F. H. Sxrinz, the biographer of Sir 
William Hunter, tells us in the introduction 
to this volume that 

‘apart from his books, which would fill a 
library, Sir William Hunter’s many - sided 
energy found an outlet in journalism ; and many 
of his ephemerides have a value extending far 
beyond the day for which they were written. 
Lady Hunter has made a selection of the most 
noteworthy.” 

Sir William Hunter was a man of infinite 
energy; he wrote some twelve books, but 
they would hardly fill a library. If Mr. 
Skrine had consulted the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ he would have found ‘ Ephe- 





meris, pl. ephemerides, a diary, calendar ; 
a record of daily occurrences, a diary, 
journals.” Lady Hunter has published not 
extracts from the journal of her husband, 
but a selection from the articles which he 
contributed to newspapers and magazines. 
There is no considerable objection to this 
mode of republication so long as the 
essays deal with subjects of permanent 
interest, contain some new important facts 
or some substantial amount of thought, and 
have a unity of style and uniform excel- 
lence. Sir William Hunter’s essays are 
shrewd and never dull, and besides they 
are written with the authors unfailing 
clearness, easiness, and lightness of style. 
There is a certain amount of thought 
in them, but it is not the thought of 
a strong and original political thinker. In 
Sir William Hunter the literary qualities 
were stronger than his judgment, but 
his imaginative nature often led him to 
express conclusions which were regarded 
as sound judgments. In his essays ‘The 
India of the Queen,’ which were pub- 
lished in the Zimes in the year of the 
Jubilee, his fine qualities and their defects 
are equally apparent. The portion of Indian 
history which is co-extensive with the reign 
of her late Majesty is crowded with events 
and changes of such importance that it can 
only be adequately discussed by an historian 
who is prepared to wade through a mass of 
documents and handle them with scrupulous 
accuracy. The writer of an article has too 
often to give an immoderate extension to 
some picturesque part of his subject and 
dismiss a more important and vital part in 
a few words. The administration of Lord 
Dalhousie was noteworthy for the number 
of instances in which the territory of pro- 
tected native states was annexed to the 
British possessions. This policy has been 
subjected to the severest criticism. Sir 
William Hunter dismisses it in a few 
lines :— 

‘* Lord Dalhousie kept faith with the feuda- 
tory princes to the letter, but he availed himself 
of the precedents of the Mughal Empire to 
intervene in the failure of natural heirs. This 
is not the place eithen to attack or to defend 
the doctrine of lapse which brought several of 
the native states under direct British rule. In 
each case Lord Dalhousie acted within what he 
believed to be his rights, and in each case 
he believed himself bound to take action by his 
duty to the people. His private diary bears 
witness to the anxious desire to do justice with 
which that pained and noble heart accepted the 
task thus forced upon it.” 

An English ruler must not follow the 
precedents of the Moghul Empire, for we 
are in India because we are better rulers 
than the Moghuls. The plea of misgovern- 
ment was a sound plea. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the friend of native chiefs, speaking with 
full knowledge, declared that if ever there 
was a device for ensuring maladministra- 
tion, it was that of a native ruler backed 
up by British bayonets and directed by an 
English Resident. The failure to convert 
the Punjab into a protected State, and the 
scandalous misrule in Oude, left a strong 
impression on the mind of Lord Dalhousie 
against that form of government. There 
was only one remedy for the abominations 
practised in Oude, and Lord Dalhousie 
applied it by declaring the kingdom to be 
Britishterritory. Informing a judgment upon 
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the Carnatic, Sattara, Nagpore, and Jhansi 
cases of annexation the terms of the con- 
tracts made with each of these powers have 
to be considered. The controversies which 
Dalhousie’s policy excited have lost their 
importance since the mutinies of 1857 showed 
the value of preserving native states, and 
led to the general concession of the right 
of adoption by her late Majesty after her 
assumption of the direct government of India. 
The native chiefs remained faithful during 
the storm under circumstances of the 
greatest trial and difficulty. Most probably 
we may rely on the loyalty of the native 
chiefs at the present time, but rhetorical 
language regarding 

‘*the wave of loyal and patriotic feeling which 
swept across India in 1885 at the tidings that 
the Queen’s representative had received a check 
at Penjdeh, in Afghanistan, from the Russians,” 
is apt to be mischievous. Sir William 
Hunter speaks in glowing language of the 
offer made by the Nizam’s Government to 
give 600,000/. towards the frontier defences. 

‘** The spectacle of this generous and powerful 

young Prince begging to be allowed to be of use 
to England may well make the British heart 
beat. It is not surprising that the British press 
should have urged the immediate acceptance of 
so splendid a token of loyalty, and wondered 
that there could bea moment’s delay. But the 
Government of India knows well that this offer, 
disinterested and noble as it is, may force on 
the decision of momentous issues.” 
The generous and powerful young prince 
had very little to do with the offer; it was 
neither disinterested nor noble, and Lord 
Dufferin showed courage and wisdom in 
proposing to resign rather than accept it. 
Let us not be deceived. As Sir John 
Strachey, one of the ablest and strongest of 
Indian Governors, has said, many of the 
Indian chiefs are loyal not because they 
love us, but because they know that we are 
strong, and that loyalty is the only policy 
which in their own interests is wise. 

‘* We cannot reasonably expect more. If a 
time should come when they cease to believe in 
the permanence of our power, then they will 
inevitably cease to be loyal.” 

Sir W. Hunter, in his essay on‘ Popular 
Movements in India,’ tells his readers that 
the Indian chiefs have asked to be allowed 
to maintain the Imperial Service troops 
‘as freewill offerings of their loyalty,” and 
adds :— 

‘* They promise to add an effective reserve to 
the war array of British India, a reserve which 
will not cost a rupee to the British Indian 
Exchequer.” 

Some native chiefs, however, are not in love 
with this indirect method of paying for an 
increase of the Indian army. They do not 
want highly efficient troops in their states, 
for they doubt their own power of controlling 
them. They are afraid that in the hour of 
supreme danger the Government of India 
might have no influence over them, for 
these soldiers owe it no allegiance, and 
if the chiefs cannot manage them, on them 
will fall the whole blame. The events of 


the Mutiny lend support to this view. The 
Gwalior contingent was a highly efficient 
body of troops officered by Europeans; but 
when the storm burst neither their officers 
nor Scindia had any influence over them. 
They became our most formidable foes. 
The Gwalior contingent, it is true, was, like 


the Bengal army, mainly recruited from 
Oude, and the Imperial Service troops are 
recruited, or supposed to be recruited, from 
the natives of the states which ay 
them. In many native states there are, how- 
ever, a large number of Afghans and Arabs, 
regarding whom Sir Mortimer Durand, ex- 
Foreign Secretary to the Indian Government, 
writes, ‘If ever trouble arises they will 
again make their presence felt as they 
did in 1817 and in 1857.’ The lessons 
of 1857 must not be forgotten. 

The Age of Consent Act was, Sir William 
Hunter states, ‘‘a small advance,” but ‘‘an 
advance in the right direction.” It was 
pressed on the Government of India by 
benevolent people in England, and is 
practically a dead letter. But it was used 
by hot-headed religious propagandists and 
crafty political agitators, who are always to 
be found in India, to rouse the irregular and 
impulsive passions of a docile, industrious, 
but ignorant and fanatical people. The 
feeling manifested showed that fanaticism, 
bigotry, and the wild Oriental fury which 
led to the atrocities of 1857 still burn 
beneath the thin crust of Western civiliza- 
tion. The real problem of British rule in 
India is how to govern a vast multitude of 
poor small cultivators with authority without 
subjecting them to numerous small oppres- 
sions, with justice cheap and suitable to their 
habits, and with a due knowledge of, and 
regard to, their religious and social belief. 
A mistake about it caused the Sepoy Mutiny. 
The essay on ‘Aurangzib,’ the ascetic in 
royal robes, who, under other circumstances, 
would probably have founded a sect or died 
a martyr, may be justly called brilliant, 
but as it is not based upon the only sure 
foundation for such a structure, a first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, it will 
not stand the wear of time. 

‘A Forgotten Oxford Movement’ is based 
on manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and 
the minutes in the India Office, but they 
should have been collated with the records 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. A man of great talent and a 
clever master of a readable style, Sir William 
Hunter was too much of a4 journalist to be 
literal and exact. It is not to Dr. John 
Fell, Bishop of Oxford, but to Robert Boyle 
must be assigned the credit of originating 
the idea of missions to the heathen. 
Boyle wrote a letter to Robert Thompson, 
Governor of the Company, in March, 1676/7. 
But the Company was too much occupied 
to take up the matter, and Boyle sought 
the assistance of Fell, who held the Chair 
of Arabic which had been founded by 
Bishop Laud in 1637. Sir William Hunter 
writes :— 

**A Malayan translation of the Gospels and 
Acts was issued by the Oxford press, apparently 
from the Bishop’s Arabic founts, supplemented 
by a few additional letters, in 1667. In this 
work he was associated with the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, at whose house the meeting described 
in the foregoing letter took place. Boyle, the 
chief founder of the Royal Society, held a posi- 
tion among philosophers and men of science 
not less distinguished than that of Fell in the 
ecclesiastical world.” 

Boyle bestowed much labour on theo- 
logical subjects, and his love for the 
Scriptures led him to learn Hebrew, Greek, 
Chaldee, and Syriac, to enable him to read 





them in the originals. He was also 


acquainted with Malay, as well as Arabic 
and in 1667 was printed his translation of 
the Gospels in Malay. Boyle’s idea was to 
evangelize India by means of the trans. 
lation of the Gospel into Malay and by 
means of a colloquial knowledge of Arabic 
which he thought could be acquired by 
attending at Oxford the lectures of Fell, who 
offered to train scholars for the work. A 
fund was subscribed for training the clergy 
in these two languages. But as Arabic and 
Malay were not known at Fort St. George, 
nor Surat, nor Bombay, the scheme 
failed, as it was bound to fail. Some 
years later, the Company being better in- 
formed as to what was wanted, sent 
chaplains who knew Portuguese, the lingua 
franca of all their settlements, and also a 
number of Portuguese New Testaments 
and Prayer Books to their factories. Sir 
William Hunter says the Company’s 
efforts up to 1661 “bore little fruit 
among the Portuguese.” This is hardly 
the case as far as Fort St. George 
is concerned. ‘‘The truth is,” he adds, 
‘‘that the Company’s chaplains found more 
than enough work among their own coun- 
trymen in India.’”’ The Company ordered 
their chaplains to minister to the Portu- 
guese mixed race, and they did the work 
till the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge sent out Danish missionaries, 
whom the Company directly and indirectly 
helped in their work. The Company granted, 
all through the eighteenth century, to the 
8.P.C.K. Danish and German missionaries 
free passages for themselves, and carried, 
free of cost, in their ships their stores, 
their printing press, and their types. The 
Company not only subscribed liberally to 
the 8.P.C.K. funds, but granted allowances 
to their missionaries. The charge brought 
against the Company that they were 
hostile to mission work in India is due to 
the fact that they opposed the Baptist 
missionaries who in 1793 forced their way 
to India without their leave. They opposed 
them not because they were missionaries, 
but because they were interlopers, and of 
their right to exclude interlopers they were 
most jealous. The missionary historians, 
while recording the splendid work done by 
William Carey and his successors, have not 
done sufficient justice to Schwartz and 
Zinzendorf and the other brave men who 
preceded the Baptists, and to whom the 
Company afforded full encouragement and 
liberal support. 

The concluding sketch, ‘A Pilgrim 
Scholar,’ is a fascinating account of the 
Hungarian scholar Csoma de Kérés, who 
spent three solitary years in a monastery 
nine thousand feet above the sea in ex- 
ploring the great storehouses of classical 
Tibetan. By strenuous labour he reduced 
the language to a dictionary and grammar, 
which made it the common property of the 
world. A career of this sort appealed to 
the primary qualities of Hunter’s nature, 
and his review of it is better than his 
political dissertations. If our examination 
of these essays has been close, it gives us 
the fuller right to applaud them on account 
of the varied information they contain and 
the literary power they display. This book 
has one great charm: it reveals the buoyant 
sagacity of the man and his real and 





universal kindliness. 
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Stage Coach and Mail in Days of Yore. By 
C.G. Harper. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Apyocates of automobilism in these days 
are no doubt seeking consolation (if, indeed, 
they are in need of it) in the ancient history 
of locomotion. The same opposition is 
being offered to motors as was formerly 
offered, in the interests of old-fashioned 
eople and the stage coach, to railways; 
and, further back still, coaching itself was 
called in question by the horseman. The 
irony of history is almost farcical, and the 
repetition may be considered to complete 
the circle. Coaching only became possible 
when roads were brought into good condition, 
and, if the reader isto judge by contemporary 
accounts, travelling on wheels in the 
infancy of coaching might well have ranked 
as a penalty equivalent to the stocks. Until 
the time of Elizabeth it was practically not 
attempted. The first Highway Act, throw- 
ing the burden of maintaining the roads on 
local authorities, was passed in 1555, but 
its results proved inadequate. In 1568 the 
queen was found by the French ambassador 
suffering from ‘‘aching pains, from being 
knocked about in a coach driven too fast a few 
days before.” She could not have experienced 
a worse fate if she had travelled in a London 
omnibus three hundred and fifty years later. 
Acentury succeeding to this the coach andthe 
road had improved no further than to allow 
the distance between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow—forty-four miles—to be traversed in 
three days! Even an omnibus might 
safely undertake that feat. In 1605 
hackney coaches were introduced into 
London streets, and Taylor, the ‘‘ Water 
Poet,” fell foul of them. Subsequently, in 
1662, one Cresset wrote ‘Reasons for sup- 
pressing Stage Coaches.’ The oddness of 
these “reasons ”’ is as amusing as the eccen- 
tricity of the hostility. Oresset explained 
that coaches fetched country gentlemen to 
London on flimsy pretexts, even for the mere 
purpose of getting their hair cut. Naturally 
this encouraged levity and playgoing. 
Cresset also considered that to rise early 
and travel in a coach was bad for the health, 
in which he may possibly have been correct. 
We learn that 
“in the excessive jolting then incidental to 
travelling, the body of the coach swayed 
laterally to such an extent that it would often 
swing, in the manner of a pendulum, quite 
clear of the underworks. Occupants of coaches 
were thus often afflicted with nausea, not unlike 
that of sea-sickness.” 
Again, we are irresistibly reminded of the 
London omnibus — that survival of the 
Deluge. Well into the eighteenth century 
the roads were so bad that Defoe tells of a 
lady whom he saw in 1724 being drawn to 
church in her coach with six oxen. Yet 
Pepys in 1668 drove from London to 
Liphook in a day. Perhaps it was this 
experience that decided him to purchase a 
private coach that same year, a purchase 
of which he was inordinately proud. 

Mr. Harper, who is a prudent and diligent 
burrower, does not enlarge upon the ridicu- 
lous fact that in the earlier days of the 
coach and carriage —that is, in 1632— 
Governmenttook steps to harry the newenter- 
prise. The king would keep the adven- 


turous gentry in their country places, and 
filed bills of indictment against them for 
straying to London on those diabolical 





machines! Is not history ironical? But 
we do not hear that the coaches occupied 
what were supposed to be public roads in 
racing and breaking records. It is scarcely 
matter for wonder that the coach was not 
warmly welcomed, in view of its abominable 
construction, and the foul roads, which were 
morasses in parts, and in which it was 
always possible to lose the way. The 
horseman must have scorned the new mode, 
as stages were scorned, and as railways after 
them—as motors to-day. And who shall say 
that there was not some justice in that atti- 
tude of fine contempt, when, in spite of 
roads, just three hundred years ago Robert 
Carey rode the 401 miles to Edinburgh in 
three days to welcome James I.? A century 
and a half later the coaches were grumbling 
over this Great North Road in fourteen 
days! The “Flying Machine” ran in 1667 
between London and Oxford in two days, 
and our ancestors seem to have been much 
pleased with it. It is, indeed, about this 
date that the coach came to be an estab- 
lished institution, for whereas Taylor rode 
to Southampton for the purpose of visiting 
Charles I. in his Carisbrooke prison in 1648, 
and consequently has fixed for us the intro- 
duction of stage coaches as prior to that 
date, it was not until 1658 that stages 
became common. Mr. Harper would date 
stage coaches from 1657, when there appears 
in the Mercurius Politicus an advertisement 
of the Chester stage. But obviously Taylor 
travelled by a stage nine years earlier, since 
he “hired the Southampton coach, which 
comes weekly to the Rose, near Holborn 
Bridge.” If we date the beginnings of 
coaching from that year—1648—we may 
cover the coaching age in two complete cen- 
turies, seeing that in 1848 the ‘‘ Bedford 
Times,” almost the last of the coaches, was 
withdrawn. But there was little progress 
during the greater part of the two centuries. 
It was not until road-making was taken in 
hand by Telford and his successors that 
coaching became really important; and that 
was not until the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Harper furnishes no account of the 
work of this famous man, which would have 
been interesting in this connexion. He is pro- 
bably right in claiming as the golden age 
of coaching the years between 1824 and 
1848. This was the era of “records,” of 
swift journeys, of sound roads, and of the 
amateur. The amateur, who did not bear 
the burden and heat of the day, asserted 
himself only when the golden age enabled 
him to shine. His coach might have 
stuck in drifts or been bogged indeter- 
minably in other days, and no one have 
known or cared. But with solid roads the 
amateur took the ribbons, and many are 
the pictures of him in_ every sport- 
ing household to-day. We cannot help 
sympathizing with Mr. Harper’s distinct 
feeling against that ‘good sportsman,” 
Lord Worcester, who, in alliance with a 
Jew, endeavoured to run the honest pro- 
fessional off the Brighton road. This was 
done out of pique, and “ good sportsmen,” 
if we understand the phrase, are not sup- 
posed to yield to pique. But the Cottons 
and Myttons and Lades are figures in our 
history, and have their reward like the heroes 
of the ‘‘ fancy.” 

Mr. Harper’s two ponderous volumes are, 
as has been said, examples of diligent 





research. They cover almost all possible 
topics under the general head of coaching, 
but they do not touch on the revival of 
that sport. There is an interesting chapter 
on Palmer, the originator of the Royal 
Mails, in which it is once more obvious that 
reform received no favour at the hands of 
officialism. There are also instructive 
chapters on the old coaching and carrying 
firms, some of whom still survive, such as 
Pickford’s, which goes back for two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred years, and 
Chaplin’s, which dates from the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The author 
deserves special commendation for the care- 
ful way in which he has traced the evolution 
of this carrying trade. Pickford’s and 
Chaplin’s in their wisdom made common 
cause with the railways, but before that 
revolution they and their less fortunate 
brethren had used the stage waggon and 
the flying waggon to carry goods. Pre- 
viously to that, again, pack-horses were 
in use, as they are to-day in outlying 
countries. On the whole, Mr. Harper, who 
was prepared for his task by his previous 
studies, has done his work well and judi- 
ciously. His writing, if not distinguished, 
is plain and unpretentious, and he has given 
up his trick of jocosity, which is a matter 
for congratulation. Above all, he seems 
genuinely filled with a feeling for the old 
times of which he writes, and his book is 
thoroughly welcome. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Mettle of the Pasture. By James Lane 
Allen. (Macmillan & Co.) 
WE confess to some disappointment in this 
book, Mr. Allen having himself in others 
encouraged his readers to expect a good 
deal. This new venture is really a ‘‘thought- 
ful’? book, a term too often misapplied. 
Thoughtfulness is, in fact, its most obvious 
as well as its more latent characteristic. 
Now we seem to remember in some of his 
other stories that life was the predominating 
quality supplemented “by thought and 
sentiment. The writing had more actual 
and vital force, and the interest in humanity 
was more extended. Here the issues are 
smaller and more local than elemental, 
although love between men and women is 
the principal theme. Fussiness and want 
of cohesion in the parts are also unsatis- 
factory points. We must note something 
even worse—at least more mistaken—that 
is, the tendency on the part of the author to 
exact pity, interest, admiration, amusement, 
from his readers on behalf of his characters 
before showing just cause for ‘‘such.” 
This is to put himself too much in the 
power and too little into the sympathetic 
heart of readers. This story of American- 
born people in a small town, environed by 
green pastures, has much that is interesting, 
especially as a study of national traits and 
the ‘“‘mettle” of men and women in the 
events and incidents of common life. At 
the outset, especially, there is delicacy of 
touch and charm. Unfortunately the charm 
does not grow. To our surprise and dis- 
comfiture, as the tale unfolds we find our 
interest subsiding. The action is trivial, 
the motives small, in spite of general 
reflections of a striking and original nature. 
The villain of the story is a grandmother. 
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Her villainy is not more arresting than the 
purity of her granddaughter. The old 
lady enjoys iced cream and strawberries or 
a cooling sherbet in her “ parlours,” 
where she sharpens her nails on the 
furniture. Nothing much results either 
from the sharpening or the imprudent diet. 


Alison Howard. By Janet Elder Rait. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 

As regards mere writing this story is, with 
a fow trifling exceptions in the phrasing and 
grammar, as well written as some the public 
has—on slenderer merits, perhaps—liked 
better. Neitber the matter nor manner of this 
one interests the reader greatly; they do not 
seem to have come into being or evolved 
themselves out of any overwhelming desire to 
say something inevitable on the part of the 
author. Is it possible that it is just our 
old friend the manufactured novel that again 
confronts us, only instead of being entirely 
machine-made it is partly hand-woven? The 
motive is praiseworthy. The author pro- 
bably wishes to call attention to the diffi- 
culties of a class of women who must 
perforce make a living, but are by nature, 
upbringing, or education poorly equipped 
for the task. There is sadness in such a 
theme, and fresh suggestions for efficiently 
helping those who, in spite of improved 
conditions, seem likely to be always with us 
should be welcomed. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to think that the author would have 
fulfilled her purpose as well, or better, had 
she written a series of articles dealing with 
the practical difficulties and describing the 
general position of these poor toilers. To 
put it into the guise of fiction, running it in 
a leash, as it were, with the insipid adven- 
tures and tame love affairs of four other 
women, was not a particularly happy idea. 





A Metamorphosis. By Richard Marsh. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Tus is a striking example of the modern 
amplification and glorification of what used 
to be called the “shilling shocker.” And, 
lest this be misinterpreted, we hasten to add 
that it is an entertaining story of the rattling 
sensational kind, which relies rather upon 
excitement and the rapid succession of 
incidents than upon study of character or 
beauty of diction for its interest. The 
shilling shocker is sold at six shillings now- 
adays, and the serious novel of character, 
which once cost thirty-one and sixpence, 
reaches us at the same price. But it is not 
alone in price that the story of sheer sensa- 
tion has changed. To judge from the pre- 
sent example, it now has to be written in 
sound English, and be free from glaring 
lapses of taste and from glaring departures 
from probability. It must, in short, show 
real craftsmanship, be contrived in a work- 
manlike manner, and in all ways be fit to 
beguile the idle moments of a person of 
education. As this indicates an advance in 
public taste it is impossible altogether to 
regret the modern six-shilling equivalent 
to the oid shilling shocker, and it is 
with no wish to condemn the volume before 
us that we venture to point out that Mr. 
Richard Marsh ought to be able to do 
much better things. In the meantime, con- 
sidered apart from literature, as a sensa- 
tional piece of fiction of the kind associated 


with serial publication, ‘A Metamorphosis’ 
is quite good. Indeed, the author has been 
prodigal with his material, and in that way 
his book should please the most grudging 
purchaser. Apparently this story contains 
the gist of a score of short stories in the 
magazines, and incident enough for half a 
dozen ordinary novels. 





A Daughter of Thespis. By John D. Barry. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue life of the stage has been described 
and pictured in many different phases. It 
has always, apparently, an attraction for 
readers, because people exist who find satis- 
faction in the mere contemplation of “the 
boards,”’ even between the covers of a book. 
Consequently, stage life has, as has been said, 
been depicted in opposite ways—with or with- 
outthe glamour. It has been represented as a 
pit of iniquity or of dulness. Its inhabitants 
have been shown as only a little lower than 
the angels, or a good deal below the beasts 
of the field in morals, manners, and intel- 
lect, according to the bias of observers. 
The mean between is sometimes, but not 
often, struck. The book now in question sug- 
gests in its author a good deal of first-hand 
knowledge of average human nature, as 
well as theatrical human nature and con- 
duct, such as might be seen at sundry times 
and in divers places, but more especially at 
this time and in America. The stage is 
seen for the most part through the eyes of 
a girl whom we can recommend as a very 
nicegirlindeed. She is herself an actress of no 
special talent, and has no liking for the pro- 
fession. She entertains no illusions about 
‘sacred fire ’—at least, as a resident within 
her own breast; but the work seemed the 
only thing open to her, and she took it. 
Material anxieties, boredom, fatigue, and 
other things dangerous or distasteful are 
painfully apparent to her. The reader is 
shown a good deal of the practical business 
side of the life. There are besides studies 
in character both clever and amusing. 





Thraldom. By Helen Prothero Lewis (Mrs. 
Pugh). (Lane.) 
Tue most interesting part of this far from 
uninteresting story is the study of child- 
hood it contains. Children, unless the per- 
son who writesofthem has more thancommon 
insight and power of presentation, are 
more apt to fail than any other character. 
Those who can understand and reproduce 
those mysterious beings belonging to the 
charming age, or the awkward age, 
or the intermediate age, are the rare 
exceptions. There are humour and pathos 
and grace in the picture of the little 
girl who is really the principal person in 
this story. Human and touching are the 
innocent dignity, helplessness, and way- 
wardness of the cherished little being 
suddenly confronted with an aristocratic 
vixen of a stepmother. The child’s father, 
the vicar of the parish, is lovable, but a 
weakling, who holds the blessing of peace 
far above rubies, even where his greatest 
affections and best interests are at stake. 
He is even less able to protect his tender 
little daughter than the excellent girl who is 
her devoted nurse. The motherless child 
has been petted by the parish as well as the 





vicarage. Young and old, rich and poor, hare 


made much of her, and she feels the sudden 
drop in the thermometer most keenly. We 
have lately seen little of the wicked step. 
mother in fiction, and to meet her again is 


not a pleasant surprise. The relation. 
ship between this one and the organist is 
almost too melodramatic to suit the earlier 
character of the story, which has touches of 
light comedy in the treatment of various 
situations and persons. Some of the villagers 
are pleasantly and amusingly drawn. The 
youthful heroine is the best bit. From 
first to last she is rarely disappointing. 


A Matter of Morals. 

(Grant Richards. ) 
Tue morals are a little sultry, as befits the 
climate of India. The writer’s experience 
may be direct, though there are references 
to descriptive works which make one doubt 
it. At any rate, the local colour may pass, 
The story is of the simplest kind, con- 
cerning the temptations of a young wife 
married to a pompous old merchant, and 
attracted by the very superficial fascinations 
of a pleasant-spoken soldier. The lady is 
saved from taking the last step by the 
opportune removal of her spouse through 
heat apoplexy. Herein consists, we think, 
the only original feature of an otherwise 
expressionless tale. It owes something to 
its Indian air, but is essentially common- 
place, and is relieved by no distinction or, 
indeed, accuracy of style. 


By Hugh Cayley. 





Ur. Incoul’s Misadventure. By Edgar Saltus. 
(Greening.) 
As this novel has the year 1903 on the title- 
page, but is dated at the end, “Paris, 
January - March, 1887,’ and was copy- 
righted by the author in the latter year, 
it is obviously not a new book; but it may 
perhaps not have been issued in England 
till now. Mr. Saltus is, in fact, not so well 
known here as in America, where he has a 
considerable reputation. There has appeared 
recently, if we are not mistaken, a selection 
of extracts from his writings, after the 
manner of the ‘Beauties of Shakespeare’ 
and such like collections which were in 
vogue in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. ‘Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure’ is a 
smart piece of work, in which the author 
appears to have been rather over-anxious 
to show how well he knew his Europe, and 
to have been under the influence of Dumas 
fils when he was preaching his gospel of 
“Tye-la.” In Mr. Saltus’s book the man 
kills his wife with cool deliberation on dis- 
covering that she retains a partiality for 
an early lover. It is not a particularly 


pleasant story. 








AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


Aucassin and Nicolette. Translated from the 
French by Francis William SBourdillon. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) nis 
Of Aucassin and Nicolette. A Translation in 
Prose and Verse from the Old French, 
together with Amabel and Amoris, given 
for the First Time by Laurence Housman, 
with Drawings by Paul Woodroffe, engraved 
on the wood by Clemence Housman. (Murray.) 
C'est d’Aucassin et de Nicglete. (Hammer- 
smith, Eragny Press.) 

Mr. LAvureNcE HovsMAn’s performance as 





‘‘Snug the Joiner’’ may, perhaps, not be so 
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successful as his previous impersonation of 
‘*A Lion among Ladies,’ but it is a good 
piece of work, hampered as he was by excep- 
tional limitations. Whether it was worth 
while undertaking, with the sole aim of afford- 
ing a libretto to Mr. Paul Woodroffe’s draw- 
ings, is a question to which several answers 
might be returned. But, once undertaken and 
earried through to a finish, there is enough 
individuality in it to differentiate it from its 
prototype, Mr. Bourdillon’s translation of 1897, 
without counting the author’s variant on the 
theme in the shape of ‘ Amabel and Amoris.’ 
Of Mr. Woodroffe it is sufficient to say that 
the best of his four drawings is an obvious 
imitation of Mr. Housman, and that it is fully 
time this young gentleman selected some 
branch of his art and made a serious study of 
it if he wishes ever to justify the promise of 
his youth. 

The obvious difficulty in translating ‘Aucassin 
and Nicolette’ is to preserve some homogeneity 
of texture between the prose and the verse. 
In the case of the prose the translator is 
almost forced to write simply and well. Old 
French prose is, in fact, the foundation-stuff 
of our language, and a word-for-word version 
would usually satisfy our requirements. In 
the verse, departures from this rule are neces- 
sary: rhyme must be employed instead of 
assonance ; the tags of verse employed by the 
author have no exact equivalents; and it is 
often difficult to express his highly condensed 
thought in seven English syllables, no more, 
no less. To quote Mr. Bourdillon in 1897 :— 

“Tt is well known that while the seven-syllable 
line is of fatal facility to poets who have nothing 
very definite to say, yet for presenting a definite 
thought or clear picture in a short space it is one of 
the hardest measures to write in.” 

The difference in treatment of our two trans- 
lators is best shown by an example. Mr. 
Bourdillon writes :— 

Little star, I see thee there, 

That the moon draws close to her ! 

Nicolette is with thee there, 

My love of the golden bair. 

God, I trow, wants her in Heaven 

To become the lamp of even. 

Whatsoe’er the fall might ba, 

Would I were aloft with thee! 

Straitly I would kiss thee there. 

Though a monarch’s son I were, 

Yet would you befit me fair, 

Sister, sweet friend ! 

Here a certain weakness of rhyme and one or 
two unmusical words are compensated for by 
great faithfulness of rendering. The words in 
italics are the only ones not in the original. 
Mr. Housman gives the reader a paraphrase, 
and does not attain perfect music :— 


Little star, I yonder see, 

Stepping with tbe moon thro’ air, 
Nicolette is there with thee, 

My small love with locks so fair. 
God, methinks, bath made her leave 
Karth to be the star of eve. 
Whatsoever fate might send, 

Would I were with thee so high! 
Close I’d kiss thee without end ; 

Though a king’s own son were I, 
Surely you for me were meet, 


Friend, sister sweet ! 

The little chantefable of ‘Amabel and 
Amoris’ is in many ways more satisfactory. 
It is more of a piece, as charming in its way 
as the medizeval pieces of William Morris, 
though without his sustained power, and with 
an occasional sudden lapse into mediocrity. 

Like a bird that goes to fish, 

Down he ducked to win his wish, 
strikes one with a shock in a poetic romance. 
The faney is graceful, the little descriptions 
of landscape exquisite, and the character of 
Amoris sufficiently differentiated from that of 
Aucassin to impart to the work a character of its 
own, without precisely making it an original. 
The book is charmingly got up, and the end- 
papers, if they are designed by Mr. Wood- 
roffe, are much better than his illustrations. 

Mr. Bourdillon’s translation may be com- 
mended with absolute confidence to every one 
who, ignorant of Old French, desires to feel 
something of the remote and idyllic charm of 





this tender love story. His services to 
scholarship in connexion with it are well 
known, and to them has now to be added a 
revision of the text in the limited edition just 
issued by Mr. Pissarro. This text is abso- 
lutely the last word as regards the Old 
French ; it is well printed, in a convenient 
size, and is enriched by one of Mr. Pissarro’s 
woodcuts in colours, of admirable design and 
execution. Amateurs of fine printing will be 
glad to possess this dainty classic in a worthy 
form. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


In spite of the present rigours of the season 

it may be hoped there are yet some wanderers 
on the lagoons and streams of East Anglia to 
whom Mr. W. A. Dutt’s book The Norfolk 
Broads (Methuen & Co.) may prove a solace 
and source of information. We can un- 
reservedly commend the work, in which the 
editor has been assisted by specialists on 
fishing, fowling, botany, and natural history, 
and has been fortunate in his illustrator, Mr. 
Frank Southgate. The coloured views are 
faithful to the greens and greys of ‘‘ Broad- 
land’’ (as it seems now the fashion to 
call it), and add to the value of the book. 
That this is written by an enthusiast makes 
it the more impressive, for Mr. Dutt has a 
good eye for nature in its minutest forms, 
and his descriptions, though he occasionally 
lapses intorepetition, bear a stamp of genuine- 
ness such that the reader will perforce be 
driven to investigate the subject for himself. 
‘* Weaving a spell of enchantment about his 
readers,’’ says the author, speaking of Mr. 
Davies, a predecessor in this field, 
“he led them beside banks fragrant with water- 
mint and purple with loosestrife, where sedge 
warblers sang incessantly, reed buntings twittered, 
brilliant-hued butterflies fluttered, and dragon-flies 
darted in the sunlight. He wrote of summer nights 
spent on Wroxham, Salhouse, and Hickling, when 
his yacht seemed to be floating in the air between 
two star-spangled skies.” 


There is a sterner side to these watery 
levels. Winter on Breydon or Heigham 
Sounds has a wild charm more akin to the 
spacious north. Mr. Dutt discourses zealously 
on the ‘‘rights’’ of the public as opposed to 
riparian owners; but what strikes the layman 
most is the gradual diminution of the treasure 
at stake, Birds and fishes are rapidly being 
exterminated. The salmon, of course, has 
been extinct for ages. The trout has lately 
been resuscitated on the upper waters of the 
Wensum, but there is none in this district. 
The mullet has nearly left the Breydon 
water, and with him the cormorant, once a 
constant visitor. Half the birds that used to 
be native to the marshes are now like 
snakes in Iceland. Even the bearded tit, 
which lingers in this last corner of Great 
Britain, has been woefully reduced, though 
there are hopes (thanks to preservation) 
that its annihilation may be postponed for the 
present. Meantime the coast line is per- 
petually contracting. Thousands of acres of 
land are gone into the sea. The November gale 
of 1897 will be long remembered. Verily 
‘*kapin’ th’ sea out ain’t a one man an’ a boy 
job,’’ as the Norfolk witness said on that 
occasion, The chapter on local sayings and 
folk-lore is fairly done, though but few examples 
are peculiar to the district. The editor has a 
high opinion of the marshmen, which perhaps 
may be set against the sharp remarks in a 
recent novel. He certainly knows his county 
pretty well, but why does he say Heydon was 
one of the seats of the first Lord Lytton? A 
good index gives a welcome finish to the 


volume. 
Along the Andes, in Bolivia, Peru, and 


Ecuador. By A. Petrocokino. (Gay & Bird.) 
—To the traveller by habit and temperament 





age reader, however, requires something more 
than a bare record of travel to awaken his 
interest. The first kind of reader will be 
pleased by this book, but its success with 
the more casual majority is rather doubt- 
ful. It is a very honest and unpretentious 
record of hard day-to-day journeying in 
the little-known republics of South-Western 
South America ; but it is quite without charm, 
possesses no literary merit, and contains far too 
many passages of this sort to suit the reader 
bent merely upon interesting and amusing him- 
self :— 

‘* Up at dawn and off breakfastless to Zuriti, three 
miles off, where we arrived at 6.45, our road being 
along an Inca cultivation terrace, with others above 
and belowus. Zuriti is a very pretty little village, 
with the usual large square and church out of all 
proportion to the wants or size of the village, and 
also curateless. Here, with great difficulty, we pro- 
cured a few eggs, and with these and some dry 
bread made a kind of soup for our breakfast, and at 
eleyen we parted, the arch scamp of an arriero and 
his boy for Cuzco, I with my arriero, a poor horee, 
one good mule and two skeletons, for Ayacucho : on 
our way we met quite a number of little parties 
rs their cross, accompanied by a drum, flutes, 

i 


Such matter-of-fact statements suggest that 
the author has copied his rough diary or 
daily notes far too literally, and altogether 
without selection. Indeed, the whole book 
suffers greatly, in our opinion, for lack of 
a little literary and artistic selection; it 
is too much the itinerary of the traveller ; 
an excellent time-table, but by no means 
descriptive. The first sixty pages form a diary 
of the author’s laborious journey from Anto- 
fagasta to Lima, and are at least sufficiently 
tiresome to make the reader share the 
writer’s longing to reach the civilized com- 
fort of his destination. Yet this is all the 
author cares to give by way of gratification 
to the patient reader :— 

‘Next morning, the 24th, after leaving Cuzco, I 

arrived at Lima, usually called the Paris of West 
Coast, but why? Lima is quite a modern town, 
with fine shops and well-built houses, and no trace 
of anything to indicate its age.” 
We protest that the school-room geography, 
not to mention Baedeker, is more generous 
than this. By far the most interesting part of 
the book is that dealing with the author’s 
river journey in Ecuador; yet, at the risk of 
seeming ungracious, we must say thatthisshould 
have been far better than itis. It makes the 
reader sigh for the charm of such volumes 
as, say, ‘A Vanished Arcadia.’ The author 
made good use of his camera, in spite of all the 
difficulties of travel, and the result as shown 
here is some five-and-twenty pages of well-repro- 
duced small photographic views. The truth 
seems to be that Mr. Petrocokino is a British 
subject, that he is fond of using Americanisms, 
that he is curiously uncertain in his use of 
capital letters, and that he very much resents 
the childlike inquisitiveness of chance -met 
wayfarers in South America. It is this last 
characteristic, combined with a complete 
freedom from the spirit of adventure, which 
tends, we think, to make his labours as a 
traveller at once more creditable and less 
pleasing to read about than they might other- 
wise have been. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Petrocokino presents him in an extremely 
prosaic light, many travellers are firmly with 
Capt. Davis, who said, ‘‘ A remarkable fine 
institootion, the South American don.”’ 








LAW-BOOKS. 


The Court of Claims: Cases and Evidence, 
By G. Woods Wollaston. (Harrison.)—This is 
a meritorious attempt to publish for the first 
time a full account of the proceedings before 
that venerable court which is constituted 
anew for each coronation, to hear and deter- 
mine claims and petitions relating to that 


all records of travel are of interest. The aver- | solemnity. Mr. Wollaston has a double right 
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to deal with the subject, having appeared 
before the court as counsel, and being himself 
appointed a pursuivant extraordinary for the 
coronation, as was his grandfather, the 
present Garter (who has helped him in pre- 
paring this volume), at the last one. 
The author's introduction deals with the 
history of the court and of its president, the 
nature of the claims, the nature of grand 
serjeanty, and the late court and its pro- 
ceedings generally. Evidence and procedure 
are discussed in the chapter which follows. 
The cases are then dealt with in classes: first, 
the claims as of right, on which judgment was 
delivered; next, cases which were argued, but 
not determined; then cases in which no claimas 
of right was made; and lastly, after a few 
eases neither argued nor decided, the claims 
excluded from the consideration of the court 
by the terms of the proclamation. This 
last class consists almost exclusively of 
claims connected with the banquet, now 
abandoned, and their exclusion, although 
regrettable on antiquarian grounds, greatly 
lightened the labours of the court. Six 
appendixes to the work deal principally 
with the Great Chamberlain case, the claims 
made on various occasions since the first 
appearance of the court, the petitions pre- 
sented but not discussed at the coronation of 
George IV.,and the names of judges who have 
sat as members of the court. The book is thus 
fairly complete, though it does not deal with 
the subsequent decisions of the King himself 
or of the ‘* executive committee ’’ in such cases 
as the carrying of the spurs, or the Lord High 
Constable of Scotland, in which latter, if we 
remember right, the court’s award of a new 
silver baton tipped with gold was not eventu- 
ally sanctioned. Recognizing the difficulty 
encountered by the author in dealing with so 
complicated a mass of material, in which 
neither the claimants nor the members of the 
court appear to have felt at all certain as to 
forms of claim, rules of evidence, or methods 
of procedure, we still think that his classifica- 
tion is not wholly satisfactory. His chapter, 
for instance, on ‘‘ cases in which no claim as 
of right was made’’ opens with the Duke of 
Somerset’s petition: ‘‘I claim the right to 
carry the Orb,’’ which is followed by the 
“‘claim’’ of the Duke of Richmond, who 
‘‘claims the right and privilege of bearing 
the Sceptre with the Dove.’’ These and 
similar claims are here classed with the fanci- 
ful petitions of the Borough of Camberwell 
and the Order of Oddfellows! Twoof the most 
interesting cases—that of the Archbishop of 
York and that of the Great Butlership—were 
not argued, the former owing to the King's 
intervention, the latter owing to the terms of 
the proclamation. No explanation is afforded 
of the fact that in the ‘‘ spurs’’ case there was 
put in evidence an irrelevant pedigree carried 
up to a so-called ‘‘ Portgreve of Hastings.’ 
But the book as a whole is distinctly useful. 


Mr. Effingham Wilson publishes The Law 
relating to Injuries to Workmen, by Dr. F. G. 
Neave, a little volume which gives in compact 
form the workman’s option between pro- 
ceedings at common law, under the Employers’ 
Liability Act and under the two Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, with an analysis of 
decided cases. The author refers his readers 
who desire fuller information on the Compen- 
sation Acts to the work of Messrs. Parsons 
and Bertram. 








LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Notes onthe Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings. 
With an Introduction and Appendix. By the 
Rev. C. F. Burney. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—Mr. Burney’s work will at once be recognized 
as the best available guide for students desirous 
of obtaining grammatical and textual instruction 
on the Hebrew text of the Book of Kings. 
Prof. Driver’s ‘Notes on the Hebrew Text of 





the Books of Samuel’ has served as a model for 
the present work. But Mr. Burney is a rather 
more venturesome critic than the older writer, 
to whose ‘teaching and example” he cheer- 
fully acknowledges himself a debtor. In many 
points of difficulty our author has followed 
Prof, B. Stade, and we notice that on the 
much-debated question regarding the country 
meant by ON in 1 Kings x. 28 and 2 Kings 
vii. 6, he agrees with Winckler and Cheyne 
that not Egypt, but the ‘‘North Syrian 
land of Musri, south of the Taurus,”’ was in the 
writer's mind. Mr. Burney’s introduction is 
full and thorough, and students will also 
appreciate the appendix, which contains the 
inscription of Mesha, the Siloam inscription, 
the inscription of the monolith of Shal- 
maneser II., a fragment of the annals of the 
same monarch, and a narrative of Sennacherib’s 
Third Campaign (s8.c. 701) from the Taylor 
Cylinder. 


Key to the Hebrew Psalter: a Lexicon and 
Concordance Combined. By Rev. George 
Augustus Alcock. (Stock.)—This is one of 
those works which would be useful if they were 
not too faulty in detail. The book unfortunately 
teems with mistakes of diverse kinds, false and 
doubtful etymologies not excluded. On p. 89 
the learner is told that 37) is the future of 


jn3, and four lines lower down is a form 77} 
On the preceding page 17° is etymologically 
connected with 777, and ys’ is given as the 
future of 73. These specimens are quite 
enough to show what sort of book it is. 


Midrash Hag-gadol, forming a Collection of 
Ancient Rabbinic Homilies on the Pentateuch. 
Edited for the First Time from various Yemen 
Manuscripts and provided with Notes and Pre- 
face. By S. Schechter, M.A., Litt.D.—Genesis, 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—The ‘ Midrash 
Hag-gadol’ is the most extensive Rabbinical 
compilation produced by the rather dreamy, but 
by no means illiterate Jewish communities in 
Yemen. It has been attributed to a writer of 
the name of David al-Adani, who flourished in 
the earlier part of the fourteenth century, yet 
cautious investigators prefer not to commit 
themselves on this point. All that can be 
affirmed with certainty is that the work in 
its present form was compiled after the 
time of Maimonides (0b. 1204), to whom the 
Yemenite Jews owe their religious and literary 
awakening. A rather large number of MSS. of 
the Midrash were brought to Europe by the 
unfortunate Moses Shapira, and copies of it are 
now also preserved in some libraries in the 
United States of America. Dr. Schechter’s 
edition has been long in coming, and now that 
it has come, it can hardly be said to be in all 
respects as satisfactory as it should be. Its 
great drawback lies in the large number of 
mistakes that have been left in the text and the 
notes. Pp. 773-825 are occupied with a list 
of ‘‘addenda et corrigenda” compiled by Dr. 
M. Berlin, of Plymouth; but is it not rather too 
great a demand on the student’s patience to be 
constantly sent to the end of the book for 
guidance and light? Another disappointment 
is caused by the absence of the kind of intro- 
duction which students generally expect in an 
edition of this kind. Owing to the amount 
of yet unexplored material contained in the 
recent finds at Cairo, Dr. Schechter has felt 
compelled to abandon his original idea of 
giving 
“an introductory essay, dealing with the genesis of 
our Midrash oad, the story of the sources peculiar 


to it, their relation to the other Rabbinic records, 
and their proper place in the history of the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures by the Synagogue.” 

It must, on the other hand, be admitted that 
Dr. Schechter’s notes contain a vast quantity of 
material which will be found most helpful to 
all future investigators. The chief value of the 





Midrash lies, of course, in the ancient sources 
which the compiler had before him. The names 
of the works used are, however, not mentioned 
by him, and he, moreover, had a way of mixing 
up very old authorities with writers of compara- 
tively recent times. In his commentary the editor 
has taken pains to disentangle the web and to 
name the sources whenever they can be traced 
atall, That which cannot be traced is more valu- 
able still, for it then belongs toa class of ancient 
literature that has not been preserved in the 
ordinary Rabbinical compilations. As Dr, 
Schechter’s acumen and width of knowledge 
are beyond dispute, his annotations should be 
studied with care and diligence. The volume has 
a fine appearance, and is beautifully printed, 
three different sizes of Hebrew type having 
been used with considerable appropriateness for 
Biblical texts, Midrash, and editor's notes, 

The Book of Jubilees; or, the Little Genesis, 
Translated from the Editor's Ethiopic Text, and 
edited, with Introductory Notes and Indices, by 
R. H. Charles, D.D. (A. & C. Black.)—The 
‘ Book of Jubilees’ has been preserved in its 
entirety in the Ethiopic version only. Several 

assages of the Hebrew original are supposed to 
_ embodied in certain Rabbinic writings, such 
as the Hebrew ‘ Book of Noah,’ the ‘ Book of 
Yashar,’ and the ‘Chronicles of Yerahmeel’ ; 
but it yet remains to be shown whether the 
actual wording of the author or a later equiva- 
lent has been preserved in these compilations, 
Of the Greek version, the solitary translation 
which comes direct from the Hebrew, numerous 
fragments have come down to us in the works 
of Diodorus of Antioch, Isidore of Alex- 
andria, Epiphanus, and others. It is also 
probable that a passage in Justin Martyr's 
‘Dial. cum Tryph.’ already embodies a quota- 
tion from the same Greek version. Of the 
Latin, which, like the Ethiopic, is based 
on the Greek, about one-fourth has been 
preserved. A Syriac version may possibly have 
existed, but the only supposed evidence so far 
is a Syriac fragment in the British Museum, 
entitled ‘ Names of the Wives of the Patriarch 
according to the Hebrew Book called 
Jubilees.’ The full and proper study of 
the book has thus become closely linked 
with scholarship in Ethiopic; and as _ the 
number of European scholars who have 
made a speciality of Ethiopic is small, no 
lengthy list of authorities can be expected. 
Fortunately, however, this is a case in which 
quality more than compensates for quantity. 
The first scholar who took the Ethiopic 
‘ Jubilees’ in hand was the famous Dillmann, 
who edited the ‘Mashafa Kufale sive Liber 
Jubileorum’ in 1859, after having printed 
a translation of it in Ewald’s ‘ Jahr- 
biicher der bibl. Wissenschaften’ in 1850-51. 
Dillmann’s edition was, however, based on 
only two of the four extant Ethiopic 
MSS., and, like most first editions of ancient 
texts, required a good deal of critical sifting. 
When, therefore, Prof. Charles, who seems to 
have a genius for this kind of work, had 
mastered the Ethiopic language, with the 
special object of —— the omy ~ 
A ha in its widest sense, it was only 
pores. = the ‘Book of Jubilees’ should 
engage his attention side by side with the 
‘ Book of Enoch’ and the ‘ Ascension of Isaiah. 
His method of dealing with this interesting and 
difficult work illustrates in an excellent manner 
the progressive character of his studies. Like 
Dillmann, he first published a translation of the 
book, basing it, however, not on Dillmann’s 
text, but on the ‘‘two hitherto uncollated 
Ethiopic MSS.” (Jewish Quarterly Review for 
1893, 1894, and 1895). Immediately after 
appeared the Ethiopic text itself, emended in 
accordance with all the available material the 
editor could lay hands on. But whilst engaged 
in this task of translating and editing he felt 
that his critical difficulties still awaited solution. 
According to the view held till recently by 
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scholars generally, ‘Jubilees’ was composed in 
the first century of the Christian era. But 
when Prof. Charles began to write his com- 
mentary, he found that so long as he ‘‘ wrote 
from this standpoint” his notes ‘‘ became more 
and more a laboured apologetic for the com- 
position of this work in the first century.” 
Gradually he arrived at the conclusion that the 
book must have been composed either very early 
in the first century B.c , or late in the second 
century before the Christian era, and it is from 
this new point of view, now shared by several 
other scholars, that the present commentary 
and revised translation were put together. Fora 
justification of this opinion, as well as for many 
other interesting and important matters, 
the reader should turn to Prof. Charles’s 
elaborate introduction. That the value of the 
Apocryphon is much increased by the adoption 
of this earlier date is self-evident. A restate- 
ment of the teaching contained in the Book of 
Genesis from the religious standpoint occupied 
by the Jews in the second century B.c. must 
necessarily be accounted more important than a 
composition of about a century and a half later ; 
for we, so far, know much more of the religious 
condition of the Jews in the first century A.D. 
than in the two centuries that preceded the 
Christian era. That the introduction contains 
a number of points that require fresh investiga- 
tion Prof. Charles would probably be the last 
person todeny. His demonstration in favour 
of a Hebrew as against an Aramaic original is 
strengthened rather than weakened by .the 
occurrence of the word ‘‘ Mastema” (TDt1D 
in the text of ‘Jubilees,’ for it is only too likely 
that the term was taken straight from the 
Hebrew text of Hosea ix.7 and 9. The explana- 
tion of the title » Aerri Téveors as referring 
not ‘‘to the extent, for it is larger than the 
canonical Genesis, but rather to the character 
of ‘ Jubilees,’” as dealing ‘‘ more fully with the 
details and minutiz (i.e. 7a Aerrd) than the 
Biblical work,” is somehow not satisfactory. The 
natural suggestion would be that the Hebrew 
name ‘Small Genesis’ is here used in opposi- 
tion to ‘Great Genesis’ (N19 MWN12), the 
title of the famous Midrash, or homiletical 
exposition, of Genesis. The question of priority 
of date need not necessarily come in, for the 
term ‘Small Genesis’ might have been 
adopted long after the composition of the book, 
the more so as ‘Jubilees’ and ‘Apocalypse of 
Moses ’ have the appearance of titles that might 
have been used in very early times. We will 
only add, but not in a spirit of fault-finding, 
that the many mistakes in the Hebrew quota- 
tions might have been easily avoided. 








BOOKS ABOUT WALES, 


Aberystwyth and its Court Leet. By the Rev. 
George Eyre Evans. (Aberystwyth, ‘ Welsh 
Gazette’ Office.)—Aberystwyth was one of 
those boroughs whose government, in pre- 
Reform days, was vested, at least theoretically, 
in the courts leet of the manor. In practice, 
however, the whole control of affairs was 
exercised by the few individuals who in turn 
secured their own presentment for the office 
of mayor, by juries selected by themselves, 
and who arranged that all presentments relat- 
ing to the business of the Corporation, as 
drafted by the town clerk, should be adopted 
by the jurors without any discussion. These 
presentments therefore constitute the official 
record of all the chief transactions of the 
Corporation prior to 1836. Unfortunately, 
those that have escaped destruction do not 
go further back than 1693, and there are 
many omissions in the series for later years. 
That ‘gross, inexcusable negligence has 
existed, and that within very recent years,” 
on the part of the custodians of these 
documents, may be inferred from the fact 
that most of them were found, ‘dusty, torn, 
crumpled and unsorted ...... tied up in a 
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skin with a leathern bootlace,’’ while a 
‘‘missing bundle, which no one remembered 
to have seen, revealed itself, quite accidentally, 
as a roomful of old papers was being removed,”’ 
during the progress of this work through the 
press. As a result of the author’s attention, 
the whole series has since been bound ‘“‘in- 
tact,’’ and placed in the Corporation’s strong 
room, where they should have been housed all 
along. Instead of reproducing all the present- 
ments in their entirety, what Mr. Evans has 
done is to make such extracts from them as 
served to supply the main thread of the 
history of the borough during the period 
covered by them. But he reserved himself 
the liberty of going at will outside their 
somewhat artificial limits, as, for instance, in 
his chapter on ‘Conformity and Noncon- 
formity,’ though the records contain but one 
brief reference to a place of worship, Still 
more of a digression is his interesting account 
of Aberystwyth printing and printers, but 
here he is in error in ascribing to the town 
the earliest press in Cardiganshire (except- 
ing Johnes’s private one at Hafod), for as 
early as 1719 a press had been set up at 
Adpar, which was the earliest not only in 
Cardiganshire, but in all Wales, The present- 
ments themselves throw much light on the life 
and occupations of the inhabitants, the spas- 
modie and half-hearted efforts at abating 
nuisances and preventing encroachments, the 
inveterate jobbery of the ruling clique, and 
the primitive punishments meted out for various 
breaches of the law. Diligent, however, as 
Mr. Evans has been in his search for informa- 
tion to illustrate his text, he seems, strangely 
enough, to have overlooked the report on the 
unreformed Corporation, made in 1833 on behalf 
of the Municipal Corporations Commission. 
With the aid of that illuminating document 
many an innocent-looking proceeding which 
he records would be revealed in its true 
colours as being of a piece with the systematic 
policy for securing a ‘* pocket borough ’’ for 
the chief Whig family of the district. 

Mr. Evans is at his best in his biographical 
matter, such as his notes to the lists of mayors 
and more important burgesses, while of more 
general interest is his felicitous record of the 
many associations of the town with distin- 
guished visitors. He has the unmistakable 
note of the literary gossip, and this is 
nowhere better evidenced than in his list of 
subscribers, which is interlarded with ‘‘ appre- 
ciations’’ and biographical notices of friends 
and patrons. 

The volume, which is a well-printed quarto 
of some 230 pages, is handsomely illustrated 
with thirty-three full-page plates, being views 
and plans of old Aberystwyth, and portraits 
of its bygone notabilities, all reproduced 
from private collections. So far as we 
can gather, the Corporation itself has taken 
no part or responsibility in the production of 
this volume, beyond assenting to it, a fact 
which increases our obligations to Mr. Evans 
for work such as is now generally undertaken 
elsewhere under the direct auspices of the 
municipal authority. We are glad to under- 
stand that the author has, however, received 
sufficient encouragement to induce him to 
extend his labours, and that he has been 
engaged for some time on a personal survey 
of the ecclesiastical antiquities of Cardigan- 
shire, more especially the plate and registers 
of its churches. Judging from this volume, it 
is work for which we think he is well qualified. 

Life and Times of Griffith Jones, sometime 
Rector of Lilanddowror. By the Rev. David 
Jones. (Bangor, Jarvis & Foster; London, 
S.P.C.K.)—As the friend and biographer of 
the late Dean Edwards, of Bangor, and as a 
champion of the rights of nationality in 
Welsh ecclesiastical administration, the author 
of the present work has already earned for 
himself a title to speak with some authority 
about the lessons of policy to be deduced from 





the history of the Church of England in Wales 
during the last two centuries. It is from this 
point of view, though not expressly avowed, 
that he seems to have undertaken this study 
of the life of a Welsh clergyman who 
was a strenuous pioneer of the cause of 
religion and education during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, but was discoun- 
tenanced and even actively thwarted, 
mainly because he emphasized the fact that 
the Welsh language was an indispensable 
medium for instructing the people of Wales. 
Sentiment had little or nothing to do with 
Griffith Jones’s views. What concerned 
him was not ‘‘ what becomes of the Welsh lan- 
guage abstractedly considered,’’ but ‘‘ whether 
the salvation of the poor Welsh people was 
most likely to be promoted by continuing or 
abolishing it.’”” He argued that ‘‘to give 
them English schools must be the same thing 
as setting up French charity schools for the 
poor in England.’’ The practical rector had 
doubtless learnt a lesson from the compara- 
tive failure of two earlier educational experi- 
ments in Wales. ‘‘ The teaching of poor Welsh 
children to read English ’’ had been the express 
object of the schools carried on, for a time, by 
a society formed by Thomas Gouge in 1674; 
and it is probable that the schools started by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge during the opening years of the eigh- 
teenth century were conducted on similar 
lines. To teach how to read Welsh was, on 
the other hand, the primary aim of Jones’s 
schools; men and women of all ages, as well 
as children, were taught in them; those who 
could not attend in the daytime were 
taught at night; and in order to concen- 
trate both public interest and individual 
effort to the utmost, and to distribute 
the benefits of the instruction as widely as 
possible, it was only for three months that the 
services of his peripatetic schoolmasters were 
in the first instance promised to each selected 
district, though an extension of time was 
generally granted as a premium for an appre- 


ciative response on the part of the 
‘‘students.’’ According to the _ reports 
which Jones issued annually to his sub- 
scribers, some 3,185 schools seem to have 


been set up—for shorter or longer periods— 
between 1738 and 1760, and it is estimated 
that over 150,000 persons were taught in 
them. How, with an indifferent Church, 
all this inevitably prepared the way for 
the Methodist revival of the close of the 
century is admirably told by the author 
in his final chapter on ‘Griffith Jones and 
the Evangelical Revival.’ He shows, in some 
detail, how ‘‘Howell Harris and Daniel 
Rowland, the pioneers of the itinerant move- 
ment which ultimately issued in Welsh 
Methodism, came early under Jones’s per- 
sonal’ influence’’; but there is also truth in 
his conclusion that Jones’s ‘‘ personality and 
labours were effectual in retarding that move- 
ment and in modifying its results when the 
disruption came.’’ While the present work is 
in every respect the best account as yet pub- 
lished of Griffith Jones, and itappreciably adds 
to our knowledge of his life and times, some 
important gaps still remain to be filled up. 
Especially is this the case with reference to 
his Evangelical precursors in that part of 
South-West Wales in which he chiefly laboured. 
It is significant that he owed his preferment 
and much wise guidance to his brother-in- 
law, Sir John Philipps, of Picton Castle, 
whose family (in which Erasmus was an oft- 
recurring name) had, a century earlier, 
conferred the same living of Llanddowror on 
Robert Holland, an Evangelical writer who 
was a worthy forerunner of Griffith Jones. 
We now know, from the published records of 
the Society for Promotng Christian Know- 
ledge, that Sir John Philipps himse’f was an 
active member of that society from its founda- 
tion in 1698, and that he commenced about 
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the same time to organize’ charity 
schools in Pembrokeshire. The Picton 


Castle archives, if properly examined, would 
doubtless throw a flood of light on the 
state of religion in that district immediately 
before as well as during Griffith Jones’s life. 
In this connexion we may also mention that 
the present work does not bring out clearly 
enough how closely related, by birth or mar- 
riage, were those wealthy friends who so 
liberally supported Jones’s work, while the 
facts recorded concerning his private life are 
more meagre than they need have been. An 
approximate, if not the exact date of Jones’s 
marriage could surely have been given, and 
mention should have been made of the fact that 
Madame Bevan, who became the chief patron 
of the schools after Sir John Philipps’s death in 
1737, was nearly related both to Jones’s wife 
and to Philipps himself. This explains how it 
was that Jones spent the last few years of his 
life in Madame Bevan’s house. The state- 
ment (on p. 65) that the vicar of Laugharne 
under whom Jones had served as curate 
was a son of Sir John Philipps is incorrect, 
for his father was another person of the 
same name, a resident of the town of Car- 
marthen. ‘‘ Rector’’ (on p. 200) is an obvious 
mistake for ‘‘ Recorder,’’ while the surname 
of the historian of the Welsh Baptists (p. 219) 
should be Thomas, instead of Davies. In one 
respect only does the author seriously dis- 
appoint us: though he describes Griffith Jones 
as a ‘‘ prolific writer of theological, catecheti- 
eal, devotional, and epistolary literature,’’ he 
contents himself with merely quoting, in a 
foot-note, from the memoir of 1762, ‘‘ the titles 
of some of Mr. Jones’s printed books in 
English,’’ and leaves practically unnoticed 
his numerous Welsh works, which have had 
more influence than anything else we know of 
on the form and language of the devotional 
exercises of the Welsh people. At the very 
least a complete bibliography of the rector’s 
works should have been inserted, and if another 
edition be called for, we trust that this will 
then be supplied. Lest we should, however, 
do the author an injustice, it should be said 
that he has made very liberal and judicious 
use of Jones’s correspondence, and this greatly 
enhances the interest of the work from a 
biographical point of view. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROLLS OFFICE. 


Calendar of State Papers: Foreign, 1578-9. 
Edited by A. J. Butler. (Eyre & Spotiis- 
woode.)—This volume is hardly so interesting 
as its immediate predecessor. But it is 
invaluable for the insight it gives into the 
policy of Elizabeth in regard to the Nether- 
lands and the appalling troubles of these 
unhappy countries. Here we have things at 
the worst, when they might have been (owing 
to the collapse and death of Don John) 
at their very best. The ill-fated expedi- 
tion of Duke Casimir, the still more ill-fated 
and ill-managed enterprise of the Duke of 
Anjou, the gradual cleavage between the 
Northern and Southern Provinces, the constant 
need of money, the meanness nnd untrust- 
worthiness of the queen, the aristocratic 
jealousy of the Prince of Orange, the intolerant 
Protestantism of the men of Ghent, might have 
seemed sufficient to wreck a far more stable 
community. All are depicted—or, rather, 
depict themselves—in the letters of Davison, 
Walsingham, and Roussel. The divergence 
between the queen and her Protestant 
ministers is evident on nearly every page. 
They are always urging her on; she refusing 
to move, or else drawing back. They desire 
the progress of ‘‘the religion ’’; she fears it. 
They see no danger of being made responsible 
for the whole service of the war; she is afraid 
of the least ‘‘commitment.’’ As Walsingham 
says, ‘‘What her Majesty seems most to mis- 





like, namely the progress of religion, is the 
thing that is like to breed their greatest 
strength and surety.’’ At the same time, it 
is not by any means clear that the queen was 
wrong, or that a more heroic course would not 
have brought even greater evils in an imme- 
diate attack on this country. Nor, again, is 
it at all certain that if Elizabeth’s purse had 
been at their entire disposal, the States would 
not have ruined her without greatly assisting 
themselves. The impracticable Dutch temper, 
no less than its heroism, is manifest through- 
out this volume. As Wilson says in a letter 
to Davison :— 

“It is no marvel if your bands are full, when you 
are buried among a people that can neither tell how 
to rule nor submit to be ruled. I can perceive they 
need no adversary to overthrow them, being so 
much their own foes that one will be ready to 
overthrow another.” 

The intolerance of the Gantois and their 
refusal to submit their own views to the 
common good are at least partly the ground 
of the failure to make use of the oppor- 
tunity, not to be repeated, afforded them 
in the illness of Don John and the enfeebled 
state of his troops. There is an interesting 
letter of Travers, defending the ‘“ particu- 
larism’’ on the ground that idolatry was 
worse than fornication, and just as an ‘“‘ in- 
ferior magistrate’’ might disobey a command 
from the supreme power to set up brothels, so 
in the case of a toleration of Popery. The 
description (pp. 514, 515) of the length to 
which this spirit carried those of ‘‘the 
religion,’’ and of the courage and steadfast- 
ness of William the Silent in resisting it, 
is well worth reading. The whole book shows 
not merely the greatness of the Prince, but 
the indispensable value of his statesmanship. 
We note a phrase of Roussel, a_ truly 
‘intelligent anticipation of events’’: — 
‘*They elected the Prince of Parma general. 
As I think, he will be little respected. He 
is light-brained.”’ 


Calendar of State Papers: Ireland, 1600, 
Edited by E. G. Atkinson. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) — This volume is concerned with 
Mountjoy’s administration and the doings of 
Tyrone. There are many interesting allusions 
to the vagaries of Essex, and the hopelessness 
of the Irish problem seems to have been felt 
then every whit as much as it is to-day. The 
complaints of Mountjoy might have been 
written by many a modern Chief Secretary. 
The Nemesis for the spiritual neglect of the 
people was even then foreseen. The utter 
hypocrisy of the Reformation settlement in 
Ireland, and its breakdown from the first, if 
a Chureh can be said to fail which never 
attempted to succeed inanything but sticking 
to its property, are noted as having the same 
consequences then as now. ‘The people are 
devotedly submissive to the priests of the 
Roman Church, who are the primum mobile of 
all rebellion. The Popery of Ireland is, and 
always has been, the fault not of the con- 
quered, but of the conqueror. 


Calendar of Papal Registers. — Papal 
Letters. Vol. IV. 1362-1404. By W. H. 
Bliss and J. A. Twemlow. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.)—If any one is still imbued with 
the strange notion that the English Church 
in the Middle Ages possessed the smallest 
shadow of independence, he will do well to 
peruse this volume. The ubiquitous and 
incessant activity of the Papacy, in regard 
not only to ecclesiastical matters, but polities 
and the universities, is plentifully illus- 
trated. The hostility to the Avignonese 
Papacy, which was so largely at the back 
of Wyclif’s success, is also explained by 
this volume; for the Pope is clearly in 
many matters merely the influential political 
agent of France. Those who desire to know 
the Church’s view of the Statutes of Provisors 
and Premunire will find it here. They are 





often spoken of as if they were acts of inde. 
pendence on the part of the Church. On the 
contrary, they were acts of revolt on the part 
of the State. The volume looks dull, but i¢ 
is full of interest to the student. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. IspisteR & Co. publish Old-Age 
Pensions, in a series known as the ‘‘ Pro and 
Con Series,’’ edited by Mr. Henry Murray. In 
the present volume Mr. Frederick Rogers 
writes for, and Mr. Frederick Millar against, 
the practicability of an old-age pension 
system. We are not pleased with the book; 
the attack on old-age pensions is not so good 
as that of Mr. C. 8S. Loch, and the defence 
strikes us as feeble. Mr. Rogers starts from 
the point of view that the Poor Law assumes 
‘*that poverty is a crime, and therefore we 
should deal harshly with the criminal.’ 
There is no foundation for the statement, 
which, indeed, he only defends on account of 
what he thinks the cruelty of depriving the 
pauper of the vote. On the other hand, the 
warning of Sir Edward Clarke as to the poli- 
tical danger of allowing an army of persons 
pensioned by the public to vote for the pen- 
sioning authority has surely some defence, 
Mr. Rogers rightly rejects as indefensible 
those thrift schemes which do not meet the 
ease of women or of the very poor, and sup- 
ports Mr. Charles Booth and a general scheme, 
On the other hand, it is difficult to work a 
test of character, and much scandal has been 
created in New Zealand by the pensioning of 
habitual drunkards. Mr. Rogers assumes that 
the National Conference of Friendly Societies 
was really representative, and that the 
friendly societies have come over to pensions; 
but we doubt this. He does not attempt to 
show from what taxes, imperial and local, the 
immense cost of a general system is to be met. 
His remarks on the plan to be adopted to 
prevent fraud are crude. 


Thomas Campion: Songs and Masques, with 
Observations in the Art of English Poesy, 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Bullen.)—Students 
of literature and lovers of poetry owe many 
debts to the scholarship, industry, and fine 
taste of Mr. A. H. Bullen; but he never did 
a better deed than when in 1889 he collected 
for the first time the almost forgotten works 
of Thomas Campion. As a song-writer Cam- 
pion, even in the great Elizabethan firmament, 
is a star of the first magnitude ; as a masque- 
writer he is second only to Ben Jonson; and 
his treatise on the ‘ Art of English Poesy’ is 
one of the most interesting of an interesting 
group of early critical essays. Mr. Bullen’s 
1889 edition has long been out of print, and 
many will be glad to learn that he has now 
issued the book in a new and revised form, 
Perhaps wisely, he has not again reprinted 
the Latin poems which he formerly in- 
cluded; but he is able in the introduction 
to give an account of the ‘ Poemata’ of 1595 
which was not attainable in 1889, but which 
has since turned up in Lord Clifden’s library, 
and he quotes from it some interesting 
epigrams, to Spenser, Dowland, and others, 
which were omitted from the later volume of 
1619. It would be impertinent at this time of 
day to praise the excellence of Mr. Bullen’s 
editing. If anything could have increased 
our appreciation of it, it would have been an 
index of first lines. But one or two notes on 
certain points may not be unwelcome. Mr. 
Bullen does not notice a reference, trifling 
enough, to Campion in the writings of John 
Donne. It is in a Latin ‘Catalogus Librorum 
Satyricus,’ printed inthe ‘ Poems’ of 1650, but 
written before 1611. Here, amongst other 
fictitious and more or less amusing entries, is 
one of a tract ‘‘de morbo multinomino, per 
Tho. Thorney Anglice et post Latine per Tho. 
Campianum.’’ A mention by Campion of Sir 
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Thomas More’s ‘‘ epitaphs upon the death of a 
singing-man at Westminster’’ is treated as a 
slip. ‘*‘More’s epitaphs,’’ says Mr. Bullen, 
«were on a singing-man at Abingdon.”’ But 
certainly this is not borne out by the lines 
which he quotes :— 
Hic iacet Henricus, semper pietatis amicus ! 
Nomen Abingdon erat, si quis sua nomina querat. 

And as a matter of fact Henry Abingdon was, 
in 1465, appointed Master of the Children of 
the Royal Chapel at Westminster. As before, 
Mr. Bullen assumes that all the words to the 
‘Book of Airs,’ published jointly by Campion 
and Philip Rosseter in 1601, are Campion’s. It 
is tempting to think so, but the view is hardly 
porne out by Rosseter’s dedication. Here he 
says that ‘‘the first rank of songs’’ are of 
Campion’s composition, and that others had 
unjustly laid claim to some of them, ‘‘ both 
words and notes.’’ Therefore Rosseter has 
got leave to print them, and has ‘‘ added an 
equal number of mine own.’’ Surely, if the 
notes only and not the words of these last had 
been Rosseter’s, it would have been almost 
inevitable that he should name Campion as 
the poet. 


THERE have been so many love-letters pub- 
lished of late that it creates no surprise that 
Mr. Unwin should call the volume he has sent 
us Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller. Yet the 
title may prove disappointing, for it can 
hardly be said that Miss Fuller, the Zenobia, 
it is said, of ‘The Blithedale Romance,’ was 
seriously in love with the German Jew named 
Nathan to whom these letters were addressed. 
She was willing enough to play Egeria to him, 
as to many Boston Transcendentalists; and 
although his letters are not preserved, he 
does not seem to have been deeply smitten, as 
apparently he complained that his corre- 
spondent took up hours that might have been 
more profitably given to business! At any 
rate he went back for a time to Europe, and 
she saw no more of him, nor does he appear to 
have kept up much correspondence with her. 
It is a curious rather than an interesting 
episode in the career of a woman who was too 
self-conscious to be capable of a passionate 
attachment. The portrait prefixed is flatter- 
ing to Miss Fuller, if Emerson’s account of 
her looks, which is confirmed by others, be 
correct. Mrs. Ward Howe contributes an 
introduction. 


On our Selection. By ‘Steele Rudd”’ 
{Arthur H. Davis). (Sydney, Bulletin News- 
paper Company.) — Among the small, the 
regrettably small, population of the Australian 
Commonwealth, we understand that some 
eleven thousand copies of this book have been 
sold. We think it should find a few thousand 
new readers upon this side of the world. It 
is certainly worth perusing, if only because 
it is entertaining. But it has other merits. 
Its five-and-twenty chapters depict with 
absolute truthfulness, as well as humour, one 
kind of life lived in Australia. It is not the 
kind of life of which tourists are shown any- 
thing. Newspaper correspondents send us 
no cable messages about selectors, cockatoo 
farmers, or life in the back-blocks. The 
selector has very little concern with marvel- 
lous Melbourne, Sydney Harbour, the Federal 
Parliament, or Government House entertain- 
ments. Well-fed city residents in Australia 
do a great deal of talking about capital and 
labour, democracy and freedom. The selector 
has no breath to spare for this sort of thing ; 
he is too busy fighting the droughts, the bush, 
the forces of Nature in fact. He fights all 
day, and half the night very often, over his 
share of making the great country he lives in 
habitable for himself and for future genera- 
tions. He is further away than his coun- 
trymen in the cities, less noisy, and more 
modest. And so it happens that the world 
at large knows very little of the Australian 
selector, who is, perhaps, a good deal better 








worth knowing than any one else in his 
country. Novelists who lay the scenes of 
their masterpieces in the Antipodes have a 
way of clinging to the largest and most com- 
fortable sort of stations, where every one 
dresses for dinner and the company is select. 
Others, again, of the realistic kind, tell us 
of sundowners and ‘‘spielers,’’ as who should 
say that Australia is populated by wealthy 
squatters and thieving tramps. This book 
gives us the selector upon his selection in the 
bush, with his brave, rude, hearty wife; his 
ragged, mischievous, hard-working children ; 
his hopes, and fears, and difficulties, and well- 
earned little triumphs. It is a volume of 
papers sketched with absolute truth (the 
reviewer can answer for this from his own 
experience) and with real humour. 


Messrs. CASsELL have sent us vols. ii., iii., and 
iv. of an illustrated edition of Social England, 
edited by the late Dr. Traill and Mr. J. S. 
Mann, going from 1274 to1714. Theymay safely 
be said to be among the best of their kind. The 
principles on which the illustrations have been 
chosen, their number, their appositeness, and 
the care with which they have been printed, dis- 
tinguish this book among the many excellent 
works of popularization which its publishers 
have given tothe world. Every block has been 
made specially for this edition, and many of 
them appear for the first time. The three 
volumes before us contain over 1,300 illustra- 
tions and twenty-seven coloured plates. In 
vol. ii. the illustrations are for the most part 
either photographs of buildings or reproduc- 
tions from illuminated manuscripts. Mr. 
Mann has been fortunate enough to obtain a 
large number of the latter from the famous 
Luttrell Psalter, which could hardly be said 
to be accessible to the public in the ‘ Vetusta 
Monumenta,’ and these and the Ellesmere 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims,’ notable as they are, 
hardly exceed in interest the illustrations 
from the Bodleian and British Museum manu- 
scripts he gives us. <A quantity of new 
matter has been added, including four articles 
by Prof. Medley, though it is regrettable that 
the other contributions have not been brought 
up to date in all cases, e.g., Dr. Heath’s 
article on Gower with ‘‘the long poem in 
French, now lost.’’ Thearchitectural illustra- 
tions deserve a special word of commendation. 
In vol. iii. Miss Bateson has contributed an 
additional section on social life and manners 
under the first two Tudor reigns, and though 
there are but few illuminations to rely on for 
illustration, yet lifelike drawings of men and 
things abound, maps and views of towns repre- 
sent facts rather than generic features, and per- 
sonal relics remain in sufficient number. The 
chief fault to find with the illustrations pro- 
vided is that some of them are too much 
reduced in size. A most pleasing feature of 
these volumes is the reproduction of a number 
of musical instruments from a very important 
private collection, and though some of the 
instruments figured are obviously modern 
imitations, especially the lutes, yet they will 
convey to the ordinary reader some idea of 
the diversity obtainable in Tudor music. 
John White’s drawings of Virginia are, too, of 
really great interest. Vol. iv. contains some 
attractive title-pages, a great number of por- 
traits and photographs of places, together with 
illustrations of costume, and of the common 
objects of daily life. A certain number of 
alterations have been introduced, and the biblio- 
graphies have been revised. We congratulate 
publishers and public alike on the way in 
which this monumental work is being carried 
out to a successful conclusion. It is for the 
latter to do their share by affording adequate 
support. 


Messrs. Sweet & MAXWELL publish an 
excellent volume on Gold Coast Native Insti- 
tutions by a native gentleman, Mr. Casely 
Hayford, who writes as a well-trained barrister. 





We agree with Mr. Hayford that we have 
failed in our attempt to mould institutions for 
the Ashantis and Fantis, and think with him 
that it would have been possible and prefer- 
able to work through the local kings. Wealso 
agree that the well-developed federal system 
of the Ashantis has been misrepresented to us 
by the Colonial Office, and that the Ashanti 
war might have been avoided, and was not to 
our own interest. 


Avrnovucnu La Marchedl’ Etoile, by M. Claude 
Berton, is called ‘‘ Roman,’’ yet wedo not class 
it as a novel. It contains a clever sketch of 
theatrical society in Paris, written as a play, 
though evidently not for acting purposes. It 
is to be recommended to those only who do 
not mind strong meat. The publishers are 
the Librairie Fontemoing. 


Mr. Hoepti, of Milan, has sent us a volume 
of Ultimi Saggi, by the late Gaetano Negri. 
Negri was mainly known to his countrymen as 
a writer on early Christianity, an exponent of 
English literature, and a bitter critic of Bis- 
marek. The present volume contains repre- 
sentatives of his various lines of thought— 
an essay on ‘Nerone e il Cristianesimo,’ a 
mordant article on ‘Il Principe di Bismarck 
nei suoi Pensieri e Ricordi,’ and a brief study 
of Tennyson ; and also some charming letters 
to his family and reports of eulogistic dis- 
courses on the writer by two of his friends. 


Iv is remarkable how much attention has 
of late years been paid to Andrewes’s Preces 
Private. There have been three editions at 
least of the Latin in the last half century. 
Mr. Medd has published through the 
S.P.C.K. the text from the Laudian MS., 
and now Canon Brightman has brought out a 
translation which Messrs. Methuen publish. 
To our thinking the book is not well suited for 
translation. Andrewes was an omnivorous 
reader of Greek and Latin, and really his 
volume of devotions is best adapted for those 
who ‘‘have kept up their classics.’’ The 
Canon's notes giving extracts from Andrewes's 
sermons seem to be valuable and informing. 


We have received catalogues from the 
following booksellers :—Mr. Baker (two), Mr. 
Crudge, Mr. Daniell (autographs), Mr. Dobell, 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey (two good catalogues), 
Mr. F. Edwards (four catalogues), Mr. 
Glaisher, Mr. Higham (three), Messrs. Kars- 
lake & Co. (two), Messrs. Leighton (good), 
Messrs. Menken (three), Messrs. Parsons & 
Sons, Mr. Quaritch (interesting), Messrs. 
Rimell & Son (two), Messrs. Sotheran (two), 
and Mr. Spencer.—We have also on our 
table catalogues from Messrs. Meehan of 
Bath, Mr. Bates and Mr. Wilson of Birming- 
ham, Messrs. George’s Sons of Bristol, Mr. 
Wild of Burnley, Messrs. Heffer & Sons of 
Cambridge, Mr. Brown, Mr. Cameron, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Grant, and Messrs. Schulze & Co. 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Murphy (two) and Messrs. 
Young & Sons of Liverpool, Messrs. Pitcher 
of Manchester, Messrs. Browne & Browne 
and also Mr. Thorne (two) of Neweastle, Mr. 
Murray (two) of Nottingham, Mr. Blackwell 
and Messrs. Parker of Oxford, and Mr. Ward 
of Richmond, Surrey (engravings chiefly). 

WE have besides on our table The Reforma- 
tion Settlement, by F. McMullan and G. Ellis 
(Sands & Co.),—Stevenson's Shrine, by Laura 
Stubbs (Moring),—The Story of Rome, by 
G. W. Botsford and L. 8S. Botsford (Macmil- 
lan),—The Independence of the South American 
Republics, by F. L. Paxson (Philadelphia, 
Ferris & Leach), — A Handbook of Modern 
English Metre, by J. B. Mayor (Cambridge, 
University Press),—Aristotle on Education, 
edited by J. Burnet (Cambridge, University 
Press),—Scott's Lady of the Lake, edited by 
L. Dupont Syle (Heath & Co.),—A Course of 
Commercial German, by E. E. Whitfield and 
C. Kaiser (Longmans), — The Anglo-Saxon 
Century, by J. R. Dos Passos (Putnam), —The 
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Fourth Paper presented by Major Butler, and 
others by R. Williams, 1652 (Providence, Rhode 
Island, Club for Colonial Reprints),—Children, 
by W. Harrison (Heywood), — His Master 
Purpose, by H. Bindloss (Long),—The Fairy 
Bed-Maker, by G. Rowe (Ward & Lock),—Six 
Chapters of « Man’s Life, by V. Cross (Walter 
Seott Publishing Co.),—Tonford Manor, by 
S. Hancock (Fisher Unwin),—Ballads and 
Legends, by F. Langbridge (Routledge),—The 
Glory of Nature: Sonnets, by Prof. Hastie 
(Simpkin),—and Korah, by H.R.C. Dobbs (Grant 
Richards). Among New Editions we have Handy 
Book on Joint-Stock Companies, by F. Gore- 
Browne and W. Jordan (Jordan),—The Natu- 
ralist in La Plata, by W. H. Hudson (Dent), 
Tony's Highland Tour, by J. A. Hammerton 
(Marshall),—An Irish Cousin, by E, . Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross (Longmans),—The Souls 
of Black Folks, Essays and Sketches by W. E. 
Burghardt du Bois (Chicago, McClurg), — 
Ballads in Blue, by G. H. Mitchell (Jarrold), 
—The Comic English Grammar, illustrated by 
J. Leech (Methuen),—and Lake Country 
Sketches, by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley 
(Glasgow, MacLehose). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Andrewes (Lancelot), The Preces Private, translated by 
F. E. Brightman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Oman (J. C.), The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, a 
Study of Sadhuism, with Illustrations, roy. 8vo, 14/ net. 

Sermons by Free Methodist Preachers, Vol. 1, 2/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Bell (L.), The Art of Illumination, fully illustrated, 10/6 net. 

Blair (R.), The Grave, illustrated by Twelve Etchings 
executed by L. Schiavonetti from the Original Inven- 
tions of W. Blake, 12mo, 3/6 net. 

Connoisseur (The), Vol. 6, 4to, 7/6 net. 

May (Phil), Sketches from ‘ Punch,’ 4to, 2/6 net. 

Strutt (J.), The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England, New Edition, enlarged and corrected by J. C. 
Cox, folio, 21/ net. 

Postry and the Drama, 

Casselton (W.), Verses, 12mo, 3/6 net. 

Coleridge (S. T.), Select Poems, arranged by A. J. George, 
12mo, 2/6 net. 

Cuchulain of Muirthemne, arranged and put into Boglish 
by Lady Gregory, Second Edition, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fisher (T.), Tithonus, a Book of Poems, 1émo, 2/6 net. 

Roberts (C. G. D.), Poems, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Stone (S. J.), Poems and Hymns, with a Memoir by F. G. 
Ellerton, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Vintras (L.), The Silver Net, Poems, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Philosophy. 
Kant (I.), Perpetual Peace, a Philosophical Essay, 1793, 
translated by M. C. Smith, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Political Eecnomy. 
Meade (E. S.), Trust Finance, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Lindsey (J. S.), Problems and Exercises in British History, 
Vol. 2, Part 2, 4to, 2/ 

Geography and Travel. 

Richardson (Sir W.), With the Army Service Corps in South 
Africa, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Sports and Pastimes, 
Johnson (I. C.), Sport on the Blue Nile, 8vo, 7/6 
Long (W. J.), Following the Deer, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Education. 
Ingraham (A_), Swain School Lectures, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Science. 

Allen (Phebe), Garden Pests, 8vo, 3/6 

Bowker (W. X.), Practical Construction of Electric Tram- 
ways, Svo, 6/ net. 

Bramwell (J. M.), Hypnotism, 8vo, 18/ net. 

Chisholm (G. G.), Handbook of Commercial Geography 
Fourth Corrected Kdition, 8vo. 15/ net. ; 

Gordon (G.), The Book of Shrubs, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Gueth (O.), Twelve Plates on Projection Drawing, 
oblong 4to. sewed, 3/ net. 

Hammer (W. J.), Radium and other Radio-Active Sub- 
stances: Polonium, Actinium, and Thorium, roy. 8vo, 
sewed, 5/ net. 

—— - ), Mostly Mammals: Zoological Essays, 8vo, 

/6 net. 

Middleton (R. E.), Water-Supply, roy. 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Sexton’s Pocket-Book on Boiler-Making, Ship-Building and 
the Steel and Iron Trades, 1903, 5/ ‘ 

Stenhouse (E.), An Introduction to Nature Study, 3/3 

Swanzy (H. k.), A Handbook of the Diseases of the Eye, 
Eighth Edition, with Illustrations, er. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

General Literature, 
Appleton’s Annual Csclopzedia, 3rd Series Vol. 7, 2 
wt AYU = Davepring, a Romance, cr. 8vo, 6) vases 
-), The Helions; or, i 
Genet an tre 4 or, the Deeds of Rio, a Political 
Cooper (A. N.), Round the Home of a Yorkshire Parson 
Oumes i ; The Mysteri f{M 
umon -), She Mysteries of Mithra, cr. 8vo, 6/6 . 
~ — =. a Letters of Callieraten _ — 
he Xanthians, cone 3 
Knglish, a.p. 1902, 12mo, en nuns ant the 
Dobbs (H. R. C.), Korah, 12mo, 3/6 net. 





Drummond (H.), A Man’s Fear, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Findlater (Mary), The Rose of Joy, or. 8vo, 6/ 

Fuller (Mar, t), Love-Letters, 1845-6, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Fulton (M. A.), Arthur’s Rest, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Goldie (1.), In the Heart of a Caprice, an Idyll of Retreat, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Hamilton (Cosmo), Cupid in Many Moods, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hotchkiss (W. R.), Sketches from the Dark Continent, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Jeffery (W.), The King’s Yard: a Story of Old Portsmouth, 

i 


er. 8vo, 3) 
Lamb (C.), Critical Essays, edited by W. Macdonald, cr. 8vo, 
3/6 net. 


Machray (R.), The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mathers (Helen), Griff of Griffithscourt, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Meade (L. T.), Resurgam, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Parry (W.), The Queen of the Seasons, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Sinclair (U.), Prince Hagen: a Phantasy, cr. 8vo, 

Thackeray (W. M.), Christmas Books, &c., Sketches and 
Travels, &c., ed. W. Jerrold, illus. C. E. Brock, cr. 8vo, 


3/ each net. 
Thomas}(Annie), Social Ghosts, er. 8vo, 6/ 
FOREIGY. 
Bibliography. 


Katalog der Handscbriften der Universitiits-Bibliothek in 
He:delberg, Vol. 2, 16m. 
Lovenjoul (Sp. de), Bibliographie et Litt érature, 4fr. 
Monumenta Typographica, apud L. 8. Olechki, 1¢m. 
History and Biography. 
Costa (G. da), La Commune Vécue, Vol. 1, 3fr. 50, 
Geography and Travel. 
Verbrugghe (L. et G.), Promenades et Chasses dans 
l’'Amérique du Nord, Ifr. 
Science. 
Fick (A.), Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. 1, §m,. 50. 
4 General Literature. 
Bertaux (L.), Victor Hugo, Artiste, 2fr. 50. 
By] (A.), Champignol Divorcé, 3fr. 50. 
Haym (R.), Gesammelte Aufsiitze, 12m. 
Ma:azzi (F ), L’Armée de l’Avenir, 6fr. 
O’Monroy (R.), Les Petites Secousses, 3fr. 50. 








*‘ TRISTRAM SHANDY.’ 
Lathom, Ormskirk, July, 1903. 

1 HAVE two different copies of the first com- 
plete edition of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 9 vols. 
small 8vo, London, 1760-7, with the pagination, 
imprints (Dodsley, Becket & Dehondt), black 
and marbled pages, Hogarth plates, three signa- 
tures of Sterne, and the half-titles to vols. iv., 
v., Vi., and ix. exactly alike in both. 

The differences are that the second set has 
(in addition to the Hogarth plates) a full-page 
plate by Chodowiecki in each vol. (except vol. iii.), 
which the first has not, and that the first set 
has bound in at the end of vol. ix., and ranging 
with it, a 12mo of forty-seven! pages with the 
imprint of J. Murdock, London, 1769, which 
the second set has not. Its title is ‘ A | Political 
| Romance | Addressed | to --- ---- Esq. | 
of | York,’ preceded by a half-title. 

The‘ Advertisement’ states that it was written 
by Sterne in 1759, but suppressed for private 
reasons, and this is followed by an untitled page, 
seemingly of dramatis persone :— 


Late Parson . r Apb. H-rr--g 

Parson of the Parish Apb. H-tt-n 

John the Clerk ‘ Dean of York Fount--n 
Trim 5 Dr. T-ph-m 


Mark Slender . ‘ 
Lorry Slim, ° 
William Doe . 

York 


Author , os - Mr. Lawrence St--ne 

Neither the Chodowiecki plates nor ‘A 
Political Romance’ are mentioned in the biblio- 
graphies nor the biographies, but ‘A Political 
Romance’ appears to be ‘The History of a 
Warm Watch-coat,’ under another title, in which 
latter the dramatis persone are printed as 
marginslia, except ‘ Author - - - Mr. Lawrence 
St--ne.’ ‘The History of a Warm Watch-coat’ 
under this title was first published 1769 (the 
same year), and I am inclined to believe (what, 
indeed, seems to be implied by the ‘ Advertise- 
ment’) that it first appeared as ‘A Political 
Romance.’ 

It would be interesting to know if there are 
many copies of these editions of ‘Tristram 
Shandy’ with such peculiarities, and whether 
my surmise respecting the priority of ‘A Political 
Romance’ to ‘ The History of a Warm Watch- 
coat ’ is correct. JAMES BRoMLEy,. 


Dr. Braith--t 
Lawrence St--ne 
a Mr. Birdm--e 
Village 











ETYMOLOGY OF “ POWEE.” 
77, St. Martin’s Lane, August 27th, 1903, 

In his ‘Dictionary of Birds’ Prof. Newton 
has a long paragraph on ‘‘ Powee,” the term 
commonly applied in the West Indies to the 
curassow. He winds up with the statement, 
‘Tt seems possible that the Dutch paaui (pea- 
cock) may be the origin of the word.” Now 
that Dr. Murray is at work on the letter P, it 
seems time to point out that this conclusion is 
contrary to all the facts. In the first place, 
powee is not the full form, but has been reduced 
from powese, in the same way that pea was con- 
tracted from pease—i.c., the final sibilant was 
taken for the plural sign and dropped, the 
result being a new singular. The old singular 
powese is used in eighteenth-century works— 
Bancroft’s ‘ Natural History’ (1769), Stedman’s 
‘Surinam’ (1796), &c. It corresponds to the 
pouwies of Dutch writers, which they never con- 
fuse with paatw. A still fuller form is given 
by Focke in his ‘ Neder-Engelsch Woordenboek’ 
(1855), viz. pouwisi, where the final vowel sup- 
plies the clue to its right etymology. It is a 
local variant of pauwxi, a name given to the 
curassow originally in Mexico (see Hernandez, 
‘An. Mex. Hist.,’ 1651, chap. ccxxii., ‘‘ De 
Pauxi vocata ave”’), but now understood in all 
countries where Spanish and Portuguese are 
spoken. In the Dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy it is written ‘‘ Pauji,” but the guttural 
pronunciation of the Aztec x is a modern 
blunder, its proper sound being sh. Pauzi, 
therefore, represents paushi, and is still so 
called in Brazil, and it is from paushi that 
pouwisi, pouwies, powese, is derived. 

JAMES Pratt, Jun. 








LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE SAVILE AND WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE ON THE NATIONAL CRISIS IN 
1766 AND 1797. 

Tue following letters, which preserve the 
opinions of two remarkable politicians on the 
conduct of public affairs in eventful periods of 
the reign of George III., will perhaps have 
some interest in the present day. The first 
was written by Sir George Savile, of “ the 
Yorkshire Petition ” fame, and, though undated, 
was evidently written in the summer of 1766, 
It isaddressed, like the second letter, dated more 
than thirty years later, to Jonathan Acklom, of 
Wiseton, who claimed relationship with Oliver 
Cromwell’s family, and whose heiress was 
married to Lord Althorp, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Reform Bill ministry. This 
letter, besides being a good specimen of Savile’s 
racy and pungent style, which made him a power 
in the House of Commons for twenty years, is 
of special interest from its allusion to Pitt's 
doctrine of colonial representation, which did 
not wholly satisfy the more advanced reformers. 

The second letter is a characteristic pronounce- 
ment by another Yorkshire reformer of the same 
school, the famous philanthropist William Wil- 
berforce. It was written in a period of the 
deepest national dejection, but the strong 
expressions of the writer's disagreement with 
the younger Pitt in the face of the accepted 
view as to their ‘thorough reconciliation” in 
the previous year would seem to have a 
particular significance. Possibly Wilberforce 
was irritated by the failure of the recent peace 
negotiations with France as well as by the 
failure of the South American revolutionists to 
induce the minister ‘to afford them some sub- 
stantial support, for Wilberforce, like Melville 
and Popham, was deeply interested in the 
latest national movement in the New World, 
which was destined to have a fatal influence on 
the fortunes of more than one of Pitt’s most 
energetic followers :— 

From Sir George Savile [to Jonathan Acklom). 

“T put off for some time communicating the 
letters to Lord Rockingham, being in the daily 
intention of going over to Wentworth—but at last 
finding myself obliged to put it off from day to day 
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I wrote. I met him at Welbeck on Saturday, and 
we bad a good deal of talk about America. e had 
a longer and more particular account from Mr. 
Harrison than yours or mine. All we could agree 
upon as to the Publick was that things were in a 
yery melancholy way, but it is not so easy to hit on 
the remedy. I am not sure but we are aiming at 
the impossible and d’ont know it, and we wonder 
where the Devil it sticks, when the knott is in the 
nature of the thing itself and not only an accidental 
perverseness of circumstances. For instance you 
say you would have the Colonies governed on the 
fundamental principles of British Government. 
Suppose I was to desire you to find out an even 
number which was the product of the multiplication 
of two odd ones, you would tell me it was impos- 
sible. But I might have confounded and involved 
the question so that altho’ the re-solution of it 
necessarily depended on that impossible circum- 
stance, yet you might not have seen it at first, but 
only thought it plaguy unlucky that you could not 
hit on a number that would do. I fear the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitut" require condi- 
tions impossible in the present case when you come 
to search tightly into it. 1000 pities therefore that 
the question has been stir’d. 

‘*On the other hand I believe principles have less 
to do than we suppose. The Critics’ rules were 
made after the poems; the Rules of Architecture 
after the houses; Grammar after language, and 
Governments go per hookum and crookum and then 
we demonstrate it per bookum. There is not that 
argument or practice so bad but you may have 
precedents for it. If the precedent is for you, 
good. If against you, say it was in bad times or 
sub silentio and never agitated &c. &c. and you are 
rid of it in a minute. No Government ever was 
built at once or by the rules of architecture, but 
like an old house at 20 times up and down and 
irregular. Lay down any one rule as fundamental, 
and an expert lawyer will shew you it has been 
observed only 99 times in 100. Now if there be a 
fundamental it is that : that some sort of effectual 
bond fide Representation (I avoid the word virtual 
on purpose) must exist. Mr. P. says for Taxation, I 
say for Legislation likewise. Can a Representative 
be had in this case. If not, I say you are in an im- 
possible case. I agree they may be well governed 
and rightfully govern’d ; they may have bargain’d 
away or commuted their fundamental rule which 
could not swim across the Atlantick for more con- 
venient advantages there; the bargain may have 
been fair and they were the gainers; but d’ont say 
that they are represented or that they are govern'd 
according to the constitution; and whenever the 
question is rummaged into heartily, we shall find it 
as impossible as if the Constitution had required 
every law to be pass’d by all the peoples taking hold 
of one long string or a// jumping over one stick. 

“This was a dormant and, while dormant, an inno- 
cent truth : a certain positive fellow would rummage; 
they resisted because the tax was, I presume, inju- 
dicious, unequal and consequently oppressive. How 
the devil should we know how to tax judiciously 
(and here rests [the] foundation of the doctrine of 
representation). Well,I say a positive fellow would 
Tummage. They resisted. A very great man or two 
potter’d amongst the old deeds and said loudly they 
actually found a flaw. This was most truly the 
devil to pay. Take our situation altogether. The 
Colonies, knowing how much our manufacturers 
lived by them, turn the siege into a blockade, 
refuse to buy any new goods or pay for the old, so 
starve our merchants into clamour. And a Lawyer 
of the first-rate credit and character joining with 
the great men iu asserting the Colonies’ right—So, 
you know what followed. And now they quarrell 
with taxes, which are according to, and within their 
own description. Nay the Id. on molasses, which 
the Ministry, friends to the Colonies, were so blamed 
for substituting to the 3/., is now resisted too. 

“Mr. P. expresses the doctrine of taxation going 
along with Representation very grandly and finely 
and forcibly. The Colonies express it thus. As you 
ont live amongst us, d&c., we ever fear you will tax us 
more in proportion to your wants than to our abilities. 
Cunning dogs! Have ye found it out? Now will 
I be hanged if this is not the reason the constitution 
has thought it convenient, at least, that representa- 
tion should accompany taxation. I never thought 
of it before. 

“As I have, without intending it when I began, 
scribbled a good deal of my notions or rather feel- 
ings about the Colonies I should be glad you would 
keep this letter that at some time we may talk it 
over and yt I may reperuse it, if atany time I should 
Wish to digest my thoughts on this subject a little 
more correctly.” 

From William Wilberforce {to the same). 
‘* London, November 30th, 1797. 

“If I had 2 or 3 hours, as I have scarce so many 
minutes to employ in answering your interesting 
letter, time would even then fail me rather than 





matter to reply to it by urging Considerations, the 
Soundness or unsoundness of which must depend 
on facts, on Reasoninge, on other considerations on 
which we might think differently, and which there- 
fore would require to be first disposed of, would 
only produce misunderstandings and the necessity 
for abundant explanations. It is my Intention to be 
at Bath, if it please God, in the Xmas Recess, then 
we will talk matters over. In some parts of your 
Letter, I agree with you—in more, I disagree with 
you, and that disagreement seems to bottom and 
ground itself in a difference as to facts, which may 
be brought to Issue. There is one Point only on 
which I will now declare we perfectly coincide ; I 
mean that of a general moral Reform being the only 
real Restorative of the Health of our Body politic. 
But I hesitate not to say, that tho’ the Government 
is in its system and principle too much (indeed 
ever so little is as I think too much) tainted with cor- 
ruption, yet it is more sound than the people at large. 
You appear to feel the Disposition of the public to 
yield an implicit Assent to Ministers witht stopping 
to investigate the Causes of that Disposition (which 
are chiefly to be found in the Violence of the Oppo- 
sition and the established Predominance and Party 
Principles). I will frankly avowno man bas lamented 
this more than myself, and I may indeed say more 
than this ; I have endeavoured both in public and 
in private to fight against it. But selfishness has 
diffus’d itself thro’ the whole mass of our People 
and hine tlle Lacryme. 

“ You mistakenly conceive, as do many others, that 
I am biass’d by personal affection for Mr. Pitt. 
When we meet I will rectify your Error on that 
Head. I think I can solemnly avow and call God 
to Witness that it is an error. But, my dear Sir, 
every Day’s Experience serves only the more clearly 
to convince me of the necessity of a public man’s 
learning to overlook the opinion of man, and of the 
(to my mind) certain truth that we must expect here 
to be often blam’d where we deserve most praise, 
and on the other hand praised where we least deserve 
it. But farewell. May we both ‘seek first the 
kingdom of God and His Righteousness’ and 
endeavour, assisted by His Spirit, so to conduct our- 
selves in the use of the talent committed to us that 
we may finally, thro’ the Grace of Christ, hear that 
— salutation ‘Well done, good and faithful 

jerv*,””” 








NOTES FROM BANGKOK. 
Bangkok, July, 1903. 

THE uses to which advertising may be put 
are, as far as the book trade is concerned, not 
yet fully developed in Siam, and the conse- 
quence is that it is often by a mere chance that 
one gets hold of new publications. Itis known that 
during the last years of the reign of King Mong- 
kut the history of Siam from the foundation of 
Ayuthya as capital, to its destruction in 1767 by 
the Burmese, was written by Krom Somdet 
Phra Paramanujitjinoros. At that time, and 
later on during the present reign, translations 
of Chinese, Burmese, and Cambodian histories 
were likewise brought out, but with the exception 
of those then published by the American Pres. 
byterian Mission Press they are all out of print, 
and it is difficult to find them. A great deal of 
the Niti and folk-lore literature issued in the 
same period is equally difficult to find, and this 
is the more unfortunate as much of it might 
throw unexpected light on Indian literature. 
Of course, there are few workers in this field, 
as was only too manifest at the last Oriental 
Congress. 

There appeared lately (Bangkok, 1902) the 
first volume of the history of the present Chakkri 
dynasty, the ‘ Phra Rajvansavatar Krung Ratna 
Kosindr Raj-kal thi nung’—1.e., the history of 
the reign of Phra Buddha Yot Fa. It con- 
tinues the history as related in the annals of 
Ayuthya, which break off with the deposition of 
Khun Hluang Tak and the accession of the pre- 
sent dynasty. The book was compiled by Chao 
Phya Thiphakarawong, well known to European 
readers by the translation made of his work 
‘Kiccanukit’ by Alabaster, under the title of 
‘The Modern Buddhist.’ It has been revised 
by the present Minister for the Interior, Prince 
Damrong, and is brought out under the auspices 
of the king. The history is not published in 
usum Delphini, but gives the true history of the 
reign, and throws a great deal of light on the 
relations of Siam with Cambodia, Annam, 





Burma, and the Malay States. When necessary,. 
translations are supplied in support of the facts. 
from the chronicles of Burma, Cambodia, and: 
Annam. We also find in it the history and 
legend connected with certain famous statues 
of the Buddha, and more especially of the 
famous Emerald Buddha now kept in Wat Phra 
Kéo in Bangkok. It is related that the statue 
was given to Phra Nagasena in Pataliputr, who 
concealed in it seven pieces of the body of the 


Buddha, but after he had done so, no trace- 


could be found. The statue was then brought 
to Ceylon, and from there to Cambodia, 
Ayuthya, Lavo, and Kampheng Pet, and after- 
wards to Chieng Rai, where the chieftain, in 
order to conceal the true nature of the image, 
covered it over with gold and kept it in the 
Chedi. In 1434 a flash of lightning destroyed 
the temple, and the statue was kept in another 
Vihara, where after three months its true nature 
was revealed. Violent quarrels arose about 
the ownership of the statue, which are 
greatly embellished by marvellous stories. It 
was then brought to Nakhon Lampang, where 
it remained for thirty-two years, being kept in 
a temple still called after it. After further 
peregrinations the statue was brought to Vieng- 
chan in 1563, and was kept there for 215 years, 
when it was finally brought down to Bangkok 


in 1772 by the King Phra Buddha Yot Fa, who. 


then held the title of Somdet Chao Phya Maha- 
krasatriya Suk. 

It is likewise of interest in view of the editio- 
princeps of the ‘ Tipitaka,’ published a few years 
ago, that in the year 1789 a council of high 
priests and scholars was held to revise the 
‘Tipitaka,’ and it may be remarked that that 
council is considered as held in continuation of 
the former councils, such as those in Raj-agriha,. 
Vesali, and Pataliput. The redaction finally 
agreed upon was written on palm leaves and 
kept in Wat Phra Kéo, where a special build- 
ing was erected for it. Notice is also taken of 
the redaction of the laws of Siam made in the 
year 1804 by a committee appointed by the 
king, and it may be noted that the present 
Minister of Justice, Prince Rajburi, has lately 
published the laws of Siam as they are still in 
force at the law courts. This also is a highly 
interesting book, as showing the progress made 
in Siam. The ‘Kotmai Monthierabal ’ (‘ Palace 
Laws’) are reprinted in the prince’s book as. 
they have been transmitted from olden times, 
His Royal Highness simply remarking :— 

“These laws are not used in the Courts of Justice 
in Bangkok or in the provinces. For that reason we 
give no explanation regarding them. Butit appears 
that they are sometimes referred to in the House- 
hold Department, but what special article is not 
clear. The laws are the king’s own law.” 


These Palace Laws form certainly the most 
ancient part of the law of Siam, and possess. 
unusual interest. I should also have mentioned 
that in vol. i. of the history of the present 
dynasty the student interested in ceremonies. 
will find full descriptions of those in connexion 
with the inauguration of the capital and the 
coronation, and he will certainly notice the- 
very large influence of Indian customs on these 
matters. : 

I must not close this letter without drawing 
attention to a small pamphlet written by the 
king himself, in which, whilst relating the 
history of the famous statue of the Phra 
Buddha-jinarat, of which a facsimile is now 
kept in the Wat Pancamapavit (the temple of 
the fifth king), he points out the great diffi- 
culties which exist in rewriting the ancient 
history of Siam. The chief of these difficulties 
lie in the careleesness with which the different 
eras are employed, the state of the manuscripts, 
and the carelessness of the compilers in making. 
their compilations. This is, alas! quite true, 
and it would thus appear that a consecutive 
history of Siam can only be written commencing: 
with the establishment cf the capital in 
Ayuthya in the year 1350. 0. F. 
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MADAME DE BUFFON. 

Holland Park Court. 
Krnpty allow me to say that my correction of 
Carlyle respecting Madame de Buffon is not a 
mere ‘‘opinion,” but a fact. Buffon married 
in 1752, and his wife died in 1769. His bio- 
grapher, Humbert-Bazile, says of her: ‘‘ By the 
rare virtue which distinguished her she was an 
honour to her sex...... She died without a single 
cloud having disturbed the charm of a too short 
union.” Buffon remained a widower till his 
death in 1788. His son divorced his wife, and 

for cogent reasons, in 1793. J.G. ALGER, 





THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


Messrs. Betu’s new works will include :— 
Hans Holbein, by Gerald S. Davies, illustrated, 
—The History of Portrait Miniatures from the 
time of Holbein, 1531, to that of Sir William 
Ross, 1860, with a chapter on modern work, by 
George C. Williamson,—Vol. I., ready Septem- 
ber 15th, Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, a new edition, revised and enlarged, 
under the supervision of G. C. Williamson,— 
The Art of James McNeill Whistler, by T. R. 
Way and G. Ravenscroft Dennis, with 
about 50 reproductions,—The “British Artists 
Series”: Gainsborough, by Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower,—The Anonimo Morelliano, 
Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the 
Pictures and Works of Art in Padua, Cremona, 
Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice, 
by an anonymous writer, translated from the 
original Venetian by Paolo Mussi, edited by 
G. C. Williamson, illustrated,—The Art of the 
Vatican, by M. K. Potter, illustrated,—The 
Work of Samuel W. Reynolds, Engraver, by 
Alfred Whitman, with collotype reproductions, 
—Millet and the Barbizon School, by Arthur 
Tomson, illustrated by reproductions,—Lives 
and Legends of the English Bishops and 
Kings, the Medizeval Monks, and other later 
Saints, by Mrs. Arthur Bell, the concluding 
volume of her work on the Lives and Legends 
of the Saints,—‘‘ The Great Masters in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture”: Michael Angelo, by Lord 
R. Sutherland Gower; Leonardo da Vinci, 
by E. McCurdy; Gaudenzio Ferrari, by E. 
Halsey; Paolo Veronese, by R. E. Fry; 
El Greco, by Manuel B. Cossio,—* Bell’s 
Miniature Series of Painters”: Michael 
Angelo, by E. C. Strutt ; Constable, by A. B. 
Chamberlain ; Turner, by A. Wherry; Rem- 
brandt, by H. Rea, — Light and Water, by 
Sir Montagu Pollock, Bart., with photographic 
Ulustrations and numerous diagrams, — How 
to Identify China, by Mrs. Hodgson,— Pewter 
Plate, by H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A.,—Pagan 
and Puritan, being the Octavius of Minucius, 
translated by A. A. Brodribb, M.A.,— Tales 
from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
with illustrations by Byam Shaw,—Milton’s 
Lycidas, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Ode on 
the Nativity, illustrated by R. A. Bell (*‘ Carillon 
Series ”),—Records of the Lumleys of Lumley 
Castle, by Edith Milner and Edith Benham, 
—Napoleon’s Captivity, by R. C. Seaton, M.A., 
with a portrait of Sir H. Lowe,—Nyasaland 
under the Foreign Office, by H. L. Duff,—The 
Foundations of Modern Europe, by Dr. E. Reich, 
—‘“ The Chiswick Library of Noble Writers” : 
More’s Utopia, with Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas 
More, with portrait in the possession of Mr. 
Edward Huth, and decorated frontispiece and 
tit'e page, also two illustrations by Ambrose 
Holbvin taken from the 1518 edition of 
‘Utopia’; Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, edited from 
the edition of 1675 by George Sampson ; The 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, translated from the 
Tatin by William Adlington, reprinted from the 
tirst edition (1566),—*‘* The Chiswick Quartos ”: 
Herbert's Temple, reprinted from the first 
edition ; Keats’s Poems, a new edition, edited 
by George Sampson,—Bell’s ‘* Miniature Series 


Gounod, by H. Tolhurst ; Haydn, by J. F. 
Runciman; Handel, by W. H. Cummings; 
Mendelssohn, by Vernon Blackburn ; Mozart, 
by Ebenezer Prout; Sullivan, by H. Saxe- 
Wyndham ; and Wagner, by J. F. Runciman,— 
‘** Pocket-book Classics”: Horace’s Odes (Latin 
text with Conington’s translation on the oppo- 
site page) ; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (George 
Long’s translation) ; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
—Gray’s Letters, edited by D. C. Tovey, vol. ii. 
(‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library ”), — Calverley’s 
Fly-Leaves, cheap edition, —Emerson’s Conduct 
of Life (“ Light and Life Series”),—Gloria, a 
Poem, by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge,—The 
Uttermost Farthing, a novel by Frank Hird, 
—The Island that Bobbed Up and Down, by 
Mrs. Tighe Hopkins, with illustrations by E. S. 
Hardy,—The Principles of Wool Combing, by 
H. Priestman, with numerous illustrations,— 
Selected Essays of Bacon, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by A. E. Roberts, M.A.,— 
Examples in Practical Geometry and Mensura- 
tion, by J. W. Marshall, M.A., and C. O. 
Tuckey, M.A., assistant masters at Charter- 
house,—Hertwig’s Manual of Zoology, trans- 
lated by Prof. J. S. Kingsley,—a new volume 
of Aristophanes, translated and edited by Mr. 
B. B. Rogers, containing ‘The Thesmo- 
phoriazusai,’/—Past and Present, a volume of 
Poems, by Hamilton Aidé,—and a new edition 
of Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s autumn announce- 
ments include The Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone, by John Morley, M.P., 3 vols., 
illustrated, — a volume of Paraphrases and 
Translations from the Greek Anthology, &., 
by Earl Cromer,—A History of Modern Eng- 
land, in 5 vols., by Herbert Paul, Vols. I. and 
II.,—Lectures on the French Revolution and 
on General Modern History, by the late Lord 
Acton, with portrait, 2 vols..—A History of 
English Poetry, by W. J. Courthope, C.B., 
Vols. III. and IV.,—édition de luxe of the 
Works of Matthew Arnold, in fifteen monthly 
volumes,—A History of the English Church, 
edited by the late Dean of Winchester and the 
Rev. W. Hunt: Vol. V. The English Church in 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I., by the Rev. 
W. H. Frere ; and Vol. VI. The English Church 
from the Accession of Charles I. to the Death 
of Anne, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton,—Cvsar’s 
Conquest of Gaul, an Historical Narrative, 
being Part I. of the larger work on the same 
subject, by T. Rice Holmes,—Old Quebec, the 
Fortress of New France, by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
M.P., and Claude G. Bryan, with 25 photo- 
gravure portraits and 5 maps,—The Life of 
Sir William Flower, by C. J. Cornish, with 
photogravure portraits,—The Life of Giordano 
Bruno, by Lewis M‘Intyre,—English Sports, by 
various writers, edited by Alfred E. T. Watson, 
with illustrations in colour,— Great Golfers, 
by George W. Beldam, very fully illustrated,— 
Sixteen Illustrations of Subjects from Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book, by Messrs. Maurice and 
Edward Detmold,—Just So Stories for Little 
Children, by Rudyard Kipling, édition de 
luxe, with illustrations by the author,— 
The Just So Song Book, being the Songs 
from Just So Stories, set to music by 
E. German,—Voices of the Orchestra and 
other Musical Sketches, by C. L. Graves, 
—On Circuit in Kafirland, by Mr. Justice 
Laurence,—A Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald, 
by Daniel P. Rhodes,—The Native Tribes of 
the Northern Territory of Australia, by Prof. 
Baldwin Spencer, of Melbourne, and F. J. 
Gillen, Sub-Protector of the Aborigines,—Wild 
Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, by W. W. 
Skeat,—Observations of a Naturalist in the 
Pacific between 1896 and 1899, by H. B. 
Guppy, M.B.,—Cambridge Natural History 
(completing the series), Vol. VII., Balano- 
glossus, &c., by S. F. Harmer; Ascidians and 
Amphioxus, by W. A. Herdman; Fishes, by 
T. W. Bridge and G. A. Boulenger. Novels: 





of Musicians” ; Beethoven, by J. S. Shedlock ; 


Twelve Stories and a Dream, by H. G. Wells,— 
The Conquest, by Winston Churchill,—Helian. 
thus, by Ouida,—A Passage Perilous, by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey,—McTodd, by Cutcliffs 
Hyne,—John Maxwell’s Marriage, by Stephen 
Gwynn,—The Heart of the Hearth, by Charles 
Major,—An Unshared Secret and other Stories, 
by Florence Montgomery,—The Children who 
Ran Away, by Evelyn Sharp,— The Life, 
Treason, and Death of James’ Blount 
of Breckenhow, by Beulah Marie Dix,— 
Sanctuary, by Edith Wharton. ‘‘ Highways 
and Byways Series”: Highways and Byways 
in Sussex, by E. V. Lucas. ‘The Cran- 
ford Series”: Evelina, by Fanny Burney, 
with an introduction by Austin Dobson, and 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson. ‘‘ Books for 
Young Readers” : Three Rascals, by Raymond 
Jacberns ; Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
adapted from the original for very little folks, 
with coloured illustrations; Through the 
Looking-Glass and What Alice Saw There, 
adapted from the original for very little 
folks, with coloured illustrations, — uniform 
edition of the Prose Works of Rudyard 
Kipling, new volume: Just So Stories for 
Little Children, with illustrations by the 
author, — The Complete Poetical Works of 
Christina Rossetti, new edition in 1 vol. 
with an introduction, memoir, and _ notes 
by W. M. Rossetti. ‘‘The Eversley Series,” 
new volumes: Historical Studies, by J. R. 
Green ; Stray Studies, second series, by J. R. 
Green. ‘‘English Men of Letters,” new 
series: Crabbe, by Canon Ainger; Fanny 
Burney, by Austin Dobson. ‘‘Golden Trea- 
sury Series,” new volume: Poetry of Thomas 
Moore, selected and arranged by C. Litton 
Falkiner, ‘‘The Works of Thackeray,” new 
volumes: Burlesques, From Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo, and Juvenilia ; Book of Snobs, Miss 
Tickletoby’s Lectures, History of the next 
French Revolution, A Little Dinner at 
Timmins’, &c. ; The Yellowplush Correspon- 
dence, &c.; Critical Papers in Literature 
and Art; The Fitzboodle Papers, dc. ; 
Lovel the Widower, and other Stories. ‘‘ Illus- 
trated Pocket Classics”: Old Christmas, by 
Washington Irving, with illustrations by R. 
Caldecott; Bracebridge Hall, by Washington 
Irving, with illustrations by R. Caldecott. 
‘¢Macmillan’s Three-and-Sixpenny Library”: 
The Courtship of Morrice Buckler, by A. E. W. 
Mason ; The Philanderers, by A. E. W. Mason ; 
Miranda of the Balcony, by A. E. W. Mason ; In 
Bad Company and other Stories, by Rolf 
Boldrewood ; Rue with a Difference, by Rosa 
N. Carey; Herb of Grace, by Rosa N. Carey ; 
The “Paradise” Coal-Boat, by Cutcliffe Hyne. 
‘‘Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series’: The Chan- 
nings, by Mrs. Henry Wood; Personality, 
Human and Divine, by the Rev. J. R. Illing- 
worth ; Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea, by Mary Linskill ; Ethical Essays, by Prof. 
Huxley,—The Homeric Hymns, edited, with 
introduction, critical notes, and commentary, by 
E. E. Sikes and T. W. Allen,—a second edition 
of Dr. Verrall’s Agamemnon of Eschylus,— 
Lectures on Classical Subjects, by W. R. Hardie, 
—St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
Greek text, with introduction and notes by the 
late Bishop Westcott,—St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Ephesians, the Greek text, with introduc- 
tion and notes by the new Dean of Westminster, 
—Judaism as Creed and Life, by the Rev. M. 
Joseph, —Humanism, a volume of essays by 
F. G. S. Schiller,—Modern Methods in the 
Surgery of Paralysis, by A. H. Tubby, M.S., 
and Robert Jones, F.R.C.S., illustrated,— 
Principles of Economics, by the late Prof. 
Jevons, edited by Henry Higgs,—The Nature 
and Necessity of Interest, by Dr. G. Cassel,— 
The Development of European Polity, by the 
late Prof. Sidgwick,— Education and other 
Subjects, by Lord Avebury. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s forthcoming 





The Heart of Rome, by F. Marion Crawford,— 


publications include the following :—The remain- 
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ing volumes of The Works of Charles Lamb, 
edited by William Macdonald,—Venice and its 
Story, by Thomas Ohey, illustrated, — Cam- 
bridge and its Story, by the Dean of Ely, 
illustrated by Herbert Railton,—The City Com- 
anies of London and their Good Works, by 
p. H. Ditchfield, illustrated by A. R. Quinton, 
—The Quest of the Holy Graal, the translation 
of Dr. Sebastian Evans, with illustrations by 
Jessie M. King,—Farming, by W. M. Tod, 
illustrated by Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch,—Cities, 
by Arthur Symons, with photogravures, — 
Twelve Drawings of Familiar Characters in 
Fiction and Romance, drawn in colour by 
M. S. Orr,—Shakespeare’s Homeland, by W. S. 
Brassington, with 70 illustrations, — Ten 
Thousand Miles through India and Burma, by 
Cecil Headlam (account of a cricket tour with 
Mr. K. J. Key),—Two Awheel and Some Others 
Afoot in Australia, by Arthur Jose, illustrated, 
—The Borderlanders, a novel by Janet Laing, 
author of ‘The Wizard's Aunt,’—Savonarola, 
a Drama in Five Acts, by H. Newman 
Howard, author of ‘ Kiartan the Icelander,’ 
—Seville, by W. M. Gallichan, with three 
chapters on the Artists of Seville, by C. G. 
Hartley, illustrated (‘‘ Mediceval Town Series”), 
—Essays of Leigh Hunt, edited by Arthur 
Symons, and of Douglas Jerrold, edited by his 
grandson Walter Jerrold, each volume with 50 
illustrations by H. M. Brock, —in the ‘‘ Temple 
Biographies ” : The Lawrences of the Punjaub, 
by F. B. Gibbon, with portraits, &c.,—in the 
“Temple Autobiographies”: Hector Berlioz, 
translated by Katharine F. Boult, — in the 
‘Master Musicians”: Chopin, by J. C. Hadden, 
—in ‘‘ Miranda’s Library”: Browning’s Men and 
Women, illustrated by Henry Ospovat,—in the 
‘“‘Temple Primers”: Religion, by J. A. Mac- 
Culloch ; Greek Antiquities, by Prof. Marsch ; 
Northern Mythology, by Prof. Kaufmann,—in 
the ‘‘Temple Classics”: Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History ; Apuleius’s Cupid and Psyche; Virgil’s 
fineid, newly translated by Fairfax Taylor; 
Dante’s Convivio, edited by the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed ; Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle, 
newly translated by Dr. Sebastian Evans; 
Howell’s Familiar Letters ; Browning's Pippa 
Passes, and other volumes,—in the ‘‘ Temple 
Dickens”: Great Expectations, and Master 
ae saat hy Clock,—‘‘ Temple Series of Bible 
Handbooks,” edited by Mr. Smeaton, first 
volumes : David, by Canon Knox-Little; Abra- 
ham, by Prof. Archibald Duff; Joseph, by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce ; Joshua, by Prof. W. H. 
Bennett ; Non-Christian Religions: Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, by Prof. Menzies,—Introduction 
to English Antiquities, by Ella S. Armitage, 
with numerous illustrations, —Primer of English 
Gothic Architecture, by P. H. Ditchfield. In 
Juvenile Literature: The City of Quest, by 
Dora Greenwell McChesney, with frontispiece 
by Patten Wilson ; Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 
and Tanglewood Tales, each with 12 coloured 
illustrations by H. Granville Fell; Mother 
Goose, illustrated in colour and black and white 
by Mabel Chadburn ; Children of the Village, a 
book of pictures in colour, by Maud Bedding- 
ton,—completion of Thackeray’s Prose Works, 
edited by Walter Jerrold and illustrated by 
C. E. Brock, in 30 vols.,—continuation of 
Hazlitt’s Collected Works, edited by A. R. 
Waller and A, Glover, with introduction by 
W. E. Henley, in 12 vols. 

Messrs. Skeftington are going to issue in the 
autumn Part I. of The Church’s Lessons for 
the Christian Year, by the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, 
—The Mills of God, by the Rev. J. B. C. 
Murphy,—Bible Object Lessons, by the Rev. 
N. J. Wilmot Buxton,— Wonderful Words and 
Works, by the Rev. G. W. Allen,—Sunday by 
Sunday, by the Rev. Lionel Edmunds,—Along 
the Shadowed Way, by the Rev. J. Geo. Gibson, 
—Short Thoughts on Twelve Subjects, by the 
late Rev. Richard Hosgood,—Faith and Sacra- 
ment, by the Rev. Arthur Leigh-Lye,—Good 
Words from the Apocrypha, by Hesba Stretton 





and H. L. Synnot,—Catechizings for the Church 
and Sunday School, Series III., by the Rev. J. 
Hasloch Potter and the Rev. A. S. W. Sheard,— 
English History Reader, by Mr. Wilmot Buxton, 
—In Peril of the Sword, by Ool. A. F. P. Har- 
court. Children’s Books : Amazing Adventures, 
by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould and Harry B. Neil- 
son, coloured illustrations, — Turvy-Topsy, by 
Mr. Gunn Gwennet, coloured illustrations,— 
Scroodles and the Others, by Mrs. Barré Goldie, 
illustrated. Poetry : Second Series of ‘‘ Gordon 
League Ballads,” by Mrs. Nugent Jackson,— 
Poetical Works, by F. J. Johnston-Smith. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Witrrip Warp has now nearly com-. 
pleted his biography of Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 

Mr. J. Liypsay Hutson, of the Public 
Library, Jedburgh, has been roused by the 
occurrence of the centenary of the visit of 
William and Dora Wordsworth to Jedburgh, 
and their meeting with Scott there, to turn 
to the files of the Kelso Mail, and thus has 
been enabled to make a slight correction in 
an entry in ‘The Recollections of a Tour made 
in Scotland in 1803.’ The poet and his sister 
went to the court “to hear the Judge pro- 
nounce his charge, which was the most curious 
specimen of old woman’s oratory and news- 

aper paragraph loyalty that was ever 
Reard.” Dora Wordsworth has this entry 
of the visit as Thursday, September 22nd; 
according to the Kelso Mail the date was 
Wednesday, the 21st. The newspaper com- 
ment is that Lord Eskgrove, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, ‘‘summed up the whole evi- 
dence with his usual candour and ability.” 
The case was that of a certain person 
obtaining money on a bill of 23/, odd, 
“by holding out and pretending” to 
the woman who signed it with her 
mark that it was only for 5/. His 
Lordship was especially severe on poor 
people putting their names on accommoda- 
tion bills, as tending to their hurt and ruin. 
Scott repeated to the Wordsworths on the 
evening of their arrival, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, portions of the ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ then unpublished. On the 21st 
they had a walk up Jedwater, along with 
Willie Laidlaw from Yarrow. The walk 
near Ferniehirst Castle made Miss Words- 
worth think of Alfoxden and ‘‘of our own 
park.” Robert Burns some years before 
wrote of ‘‘ Eden scenes on crystal Jed.”” That 
same evening, that everything might be 
right, ‘‘our dinner was sent from the inn, 
and a bottle of wine.” Scott stayed late, and 
repeated more of the ‘Lay.’ On Thursday, 
the 22nd, Dr. Somerville, the parish minister, 
father-in-law of Mary Somerville and 
author of ‘My Own Life and Times,’ called 
and took them over Jedburgh Abbey. Scott 
accompanied them to Hawick that day on 
their return, and said farewell. Mr. Hilson 
is of opinion, although there is no mention 
in the ‘Journal’ of the fact, that Scott would 
point out to the visitors the house where 
Queen Mary spent six weeks while recover- 
ing from fever; also two flags, the one 
taken by the weavers at Bannockburn, the 
other at Killiecrankie. Both flags have 
since been destroyed by fire. A tablet is to 
be placed on the house occupied by the 
Wordsworths when in Jedburgh, and the 
ceremony will be performed by Sir George 
Douglas. We may take this opportunity 
of adding that not only is Messrs. Mac- 





millan’s edition of the famous ‘ Journal’ stilk 
in print, but also Mr. David Douglas’s, of 
which he has been good enough to send us 
& copy. 

A coLLECTED edition of the novels of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle is shortly te be issued 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. It will con- 
sist of twelve volumes, and the edition will 
be limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of 
each set being signed and numbered. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle has written a preface 
introducing the edition, which will be 
known as “The Author’s Edition,” and 
each volume will contain two photogravure- 
illustrations. 

Mr. Justice Conpi Wituiams, of the 
Supreme Court of Mauritius, is about to 
publish an autobiography, under the title 
of ‘From Journalist to Judge.’ The judge 
was editor of the Birmingham Daily Gazette 
in succession to Dr. Sebastian Evans, and 
was for a short period a member of the 
staff of the Zimes in Paris. His judicial 
experiences extend to South Africa, the 
West Indies, and Mauritius. 

WE regret to announce the death of Dr. 
William Hastie, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow, which occurred 
with startling suddenness in Edinburgh 
on Monday. A graduate of Edinburgh, he 
had a distinguished record in philosophy and 
theology, both of which he studied also in 
Germany and Holland. On his return to 
Scotland he acted as an Examiner in 
Theology, and went through the curriculum 
in the Faculty of Law. For five years, from 
1878 onwards, he held the appointment of 
Principal of the General Assembly’s Institu- 
tion and College at Calcutta. In 1890 he 
delivered the Croll Lectures, and since 1895 
had filled the Chair of Divinity in Glasgow 
University. Amongst his original works and 
translations are:—' Hindu Idolatry and 
English Enlightenment: Six Letters ad- 
dressed to Educated Hindus’ (Calcutta, 
1882); ‘The Philosophy of Art: an Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Study of Aisthetics,’ 
by Hegel and C. L. Michelet (1886) ; Kant’s 
‘ Philosophy of Law’ (1887) ; ‘Outlines of 
the Science of Jurisprudence’ (1887) ; ‘ His- 
tory of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 
from the Reformation to Kant,’ by B. Piinjer 
(1887); a translation of Tiele’s Gifford Lec- 
tures for 1896-8; ‘Theology as Science’ 
(1899); ‘The Vision of God as in Riickert’s 
Fragments’ (1899); Krane’s ‘Ideal of 
Humanity’ (1900); Kant’s ‘Cosmogony’ 
(1900); and other translations from the 
German, French, and Italian. Prof. Hastie 
was also author of a privately printed 
volume of poems, some of the sonnets in 
which glorified the scenery in his native 
Lanarkshire. 

Mr. G. W. Berpam, the Middlesex 
cricketer, has been engaged for some time 
past in compiling a book on golf, on the plan 
of conveying instruction by illustration. 
Mr. Beldam has photographed Tayler, Var- 
don, Braid, and Herd when actually play- 
ing their various characteristic strokes, 
and with reproductions of these photo- 
graphs he supplies hints from the players 
themselves, with particulars of their stance, 
their respective height and weights, the 
dimensions of their clubs, &c. Mr. Harold 
Hilton has contributed a chapter on some 
famous amateur golfers. The author deals 
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also with cricket in relation to golf, and 
draws practical conclusions from his study 
of the play of the golfers in question. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. in the course of the next few 
months, under the title ‘ Great Golfers.’ 


Tue venerable M. Renouvier has died 
at an age not far short of ninety. His 
name takes us back to the forties of the last 
century, when he published his ‘ Manuel de 
Philosophie Ancienne’ and his ‘ Manuel de 
Philosophie Moderne,’ and England gener- 
ally believed in Cousin and the Orleanist 
metaphysic. In 1849-50 he played a part 
in politics, somewhat on the Socialist side. 
After the Coup d’Etat he devoted himself 
to ethical and religious questions, and down 
to 1890 he edited the Critique Philosophique. 


WE alluded last week to the late Marquis 
of Salisbury’s connexion with Bentley’s 
Quarterly Review. Some time since (writes 
@ correspondent) one of the autograph 
sales at Sotheby’s contained a letter of two 
and a half pages from the then Lord Robert 
Cecil, addressed to Abraham Hayward, 
under date March Ist, 1859, in which he 
says, ‘‘ We shall be very glad of an article 
on Lord John Russell’s ‘Life of Fox,’ or 
the Duke of Buckingham’s last volume, or 
Guizot’s volume, if your pen is at leisure ” ; 
there are, the writer goes on to observe, 
“very few Englishmen who have the gift 
of lively writing.” 


Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp is revising a book 
for children which will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen, but not before Christmas 
probably. 


Ix ‘Priors Roothing,’ which Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. will publish on the 
21st of this month, Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
tells a story of modern life in an English 
village, whose quiet is disturbed by the 
incursion of the modern nouveaux riches and 
the inevitable motor-car. Through the story 
run the threads of several love-makings. An 
old gentleman is happily, though from no 
merit of his own, preserved from making a 
fool of himself, but the two most attractive 
figures in the book, man and girl, are re- 
served for that ‘‘sorrow” which “is the 
— that prepares the ground for the 
seed.’ 


A tTRansLATIon of Voltaire’s works (exclu- 
sive of his correspondence) has recently been 
issued by subscription through Mr. E. R. Du 
Mont, of Chicago. The edition, which is in 
forty-two volumes, has apparently an elabo- 
rate index, prepared by Mr. Oliver H. G. 
Leigh, giving analyses of the works and 
illustrative quotations. 


‘Un Porra peciut Zincart’ is the title 
of a long and elaborate study of the inner 
meaning of ‘Aylwin’ by Madame Galim- 
berti, the accomplished wife of the Italian 
minister who lately spoke eloquently upon 
Mr. Swinburne’s poems upon Italy. It 
appears in the Rivista d’ Italia. The writer 
connects the original views upon man and 
nature expressed in ‘Aylwin,’ which she 
treats as ‘‘a poem without metre,’’ with 


into Italian verse with extraordinary 
fidelity, skill, and command over Italian 
rhythm, as will be seen by the following 
rendering of the opening verses of ‘The 
Coming of Love’ :— 
NOTTE STELLATA IN MARE. 

Se splendon lungi al mar I’ aule del cielo 

temo un dolor, dagli angeli a lenire’ 

vano: 1’ uccel di mare, ei sol pud dire 

d’ ogni pid altera prigione il gelo 

e losquallore. Di 1a dai ferri ei vede 

un carcere anche: il bosco, il prato, il rivo 

che trilli a schiave allodole concede, 

2 terra di prigione al suo captivo 


sogno, Tal io, tra stelle e tra canore 

sfere, mi struggerei d’ aure marine: 

a me d@’ udito e guardo inquieto ardore 
l’ onde che mai non seppero il confine 


di lidi. Né asfodelo, né placare 

moli o amaranto mi potria, cresciuto 
Ja, s’ io perdessi quest’ odor di mare, 
quest’ alito d’ Oceano, salso e acuto. 


In addition to the Count de Beugnot’s 
valuable bequest to the Institute of the 
Orleans papers, to which we alluded a fort- 
night ago, there are several other important 
gifts. The National Archives have received, 
in a Boulle armoire, a quantity of political 
and administrative documents concerning 
the periods 1791-1829 and 1835-1852, the 
two periods, that is, when the two most 
distinguished members of the late Count’s 
family were in power—Jacques Beugnot, 
who held many important posts, and was 
Préfet after Brumaire, and his son, the 
learned historian and statesman. Before 
his death the late Count had made many 
interesting gifts to the various museums. 
The Louvre will receive his works of art, 
which are said to be important. 


Tue death is announced, on the 23rd ult., 
of OC. F. Bricka, Keeper of the Danish 
Archives and Records, a post which he had 
occupied since 1897. He was for many 
years editor of the Danish Historical Review, 
and since 1887 he had edited the still 
unfinished ‘ Danish Biographical Lexicon.’ 


A yew issue of ‘Sweet Hampstead,’ by 
Mrs. C. A. White, will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock shortly. The work has been 
revised throughout, but will contain the 
same illustrations as appeared in the first 
edition. 


In one of the excellent early articles in 
the current number of the urtnightly Review 
we find a curious slip. M. Filon, writing on 
Emile Ollivier’s ‘L’Empire Libéral,’ states 
that the eighth volume “ will be issued at no 
distant date.” This volume, which is by 
far the most important and interesting of 
the series, has long since appeared, and it 
be reviewed by us in our number of July 
25th. 


Mr. C. Lewis Hrxp has resigned the 
editorship of the Academy, and will cease to 
conduct that journal after the issue of 
October 3rd. 


Tue most interesting Parliamentary 
Papers placed on sale this week are the 
Report of the War Commission (price 
2s. 7d., Cd. 1789), with two volumes of 





Mr. Watts-Dunton’s critical work during 
the last quarter of a century, and also | 
with ‘The Coming of Love.’ Several of 
the sonnets and quatrains are translated | 





evidence and one of appendixes. Cd. 1790 
costs 4s. 5d.; 1791, 58. 1ld.; and 1792, 
3s. 6d. There is also a Report for 1902-3 


SCIENCE 


—_—o— 
HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE, 


The Rose Garden. By William Paul. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.)—AIl rose-growers (and 
their name is legion) must be well aware that 
what Mr. Paul does not know about roses ig 
hardly worth knowing; and that opinion 
will be fortified and intensified if they are 
privileged to read and inwardly digest this 
the tenth edition of his magnum opus, 
Let the reader picture to himself 382 pages 
well filled with solid matter (of which, by-the- 
by, ‘‘the poetry of the rose” will to some 
seem not least solid). There is, in fact, so 
much to interest and instruct on every point 
connected with roses that, while the book is 
admirable for reference, it may be too full for 
beginners to use as a text-book. Mr. Paul has 
brought his tenth edition well up to date, and 
gives a list of new roses of 1902-3—the curious 
may like to know that he enumerates no fewer 
than seventy-nine—though he wisely abstains 
from deciding thus early which are going to be 
of permanent value in the rose garden. The 
coloured illustrations are the least successful 
portion of the book—some of them are highly 
coloured, some have a muddy look, and, though 
well acquainted with several of the roses thus 
reproduced, we should not have recognized 
some without the name below the illustration. 
There are, no doubt, technical difficulties in 
reproducing the colours of the originals, but 
that only makes it the more desirable to resort 
to photographs like those in Miss Jekyll’s 
recent book, which faithfully reproduce the 
form without attempting the colour of the 
queen of flowers. 

Beautiful Roses. By John Weathers. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.)—This thoroughly practical 
book by a practical man may be strongly recom- 
mended ; it is simple enough, direct enough, and 
learned enough for every rose-grower. To take 
two instances where many might be brought 
forward, the directions on pruning and manuring 
may be singled out. Most amateurs are 
hopelessly at sea when, arming themselves with 
a sharp knife, they go into their rose garden at 
the end of March to prune their roses: after 
reading Mr. Weathers’s clear and full directions 
they really ought to know what to do and how 
to doit. Equally good are the remarks on the 
use and abuse of manures, especially the artificial 
fertilizers, which we could endorse, were it at 
all necessary, from personal experience. The 
suggestion of ‘‘kiln dust’ as a rose manure is 
highly interesting ; it has certainly been success- 
fully used for grass on putting greens, and we 
should be glad if Mr. Weathers had been able to 
speak more certainly on this point. On the 
coloured illustrations it is difficult to bestow 
high praise : it appears to be difficult to repro- 
duce the colours at all correctly, as_ will 
be evident to those who look, for example, 
at those old favourites, Mrs. J. Laing and La 
France. Also, we wish that the author had 
seen his way to give a list of ‘*‘ mixed” roses, 
suitable for the beginner to order, or, perhaps, 
two lists, one of 50, one of 100 roses. Many 
growers of roses would gladly take Mr. 
Weathers’s advice, and so avoid the mistakes 
which often arise from well-meaning, but 
ignorant study of catalogues. Still these are 
but small points, and the book is undoubtedly 
good. 








TEXT-BOOKS, 


Steel and Iron, for Advanced Students. By 
H. Hiorns. (Macmillan & Co.) — Having 
written a deservedly popular text-book on 
‘Tron and Steel’ for beginners, the well-known 
head of the Metallurgical Department in the 
Birmingham Technical School has now pro- 
duced one for more advanced students, 





of the Government Laboratory (price 3d.). 


which we think is likely to be equally suc- 
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cessful. His present manual bridges the gap 
between his first and those larger treatises 
which are, as a rule, beyond the means of 
learners. It will be noticed that his title this 
time is ‘Steel and Iron’ instead of ‘ Iron and 
Steel.’ This, we are informed, is in recognition 
of the undoubted fact that steel has now become 
much more important commercially than iron. 
Nevertheless, in the new work as in the old, 
the author is obliged to treat of iron first, since 
iron must be got before steel can be made. The 
really important portion of the book, that which 
deals with the smelting of iron and its con- 
version into steel, is so well done that one 
regrets the signs of haste or carelessness which 
are unfortunately patent in the introductory 
chapters. On the subjects of fuel, refractory 
materials, and the geology of the ores of iron, 
Mr. Hiorns does not do himself justice. Slips 
abound. Thus, at p. 6, Ganister is said to be 
‘a highly siliceous clay,” whereas at p. 367 it 
is more correctly defined as ‘‘a siliceous sand- 
stone.” The statement that coal ‘‘ resembles 
wood and peat in character the more modern 
the formation in which it is found” (p. 30) is 
one subject to many exceptions. To say that 
the noted ‘‘ Boghead ” of Scotland is ‘‘ an analo- 
gous compound to asphalte [sic]” (p. 32) is to 
ignore the results of Bertrand and Renault’s 
recent researches on the Torbane Hill mineral. 
From the following sentences, ‘t The Devonian 
rocks of England and Germany contain 
much hematite. The most important de- 
posits in this country are at Ulverstone in 
Lancashire, and Whitehaven in Cumberland ” 
(p. 57), the reader would very erroneously 
conclude that the hzematite-bearing rocks of the 
north-west of England are of Devonian age. 
Again, we are told at p. 66 that the ‘‘ main 
Cleveland seam ” of ironstone ‘‘is in the Lower 
Lias,” whereas it is, of course, in the Middle 
Lias and in the upper part of that division. 
At p. 63 Pyrrhotite or Pyrrhotine is called 
“Pyrrotite.” But all such errors and mis- 
prints are of a kind easily remedied in a 
new issue, and scarcely detract from the value 
of the handbook as a whole. As soon as 
the author reaches his main thesis—the evolu- 
tion of processes—he is thoroughly at home, 
and one can but admire the lucidity with 
which the most complicated contrivances and 
installations are described. The reader is in 
every case logically led from principles to prac- 
tice with excellent judgment. His attention 
is kept steadily upon essentials, and all un- 
necessary detail is excluded. This latter point 
is well seconded by the numerous illustrations, 
which, though small—as the format selected 
compelled them to be—are yet admirably clear. 
All needful measurements are given in the text, 
and the reasons for what might, at first sight, 
seem trivial changes adopted from time to time 
in such measurements are carefully explained. 
The account of the growth of the Bessemer 
process, and of the why and wherefore of the 
various forms of converters by degrees evolved, 
is a good example of the author’s simple and 
effective style, and a model of method in con- 
densation. The chapter on metallography is, 
perhaps, a little too brief, considering the rapid 
advances of this infant branch of science, but 
that is, no doubt, due to the fact that Mr. 
Hiorns has published recently a special treatise 
devoted to this portion of metallurgy, and to 
this work his readers may refer for further 
information. 

Messrs. Adam & Charles Black publish a 
Geography of Australasia—to follow the title 
of the cover—by Mr. Lionel Lyde. On the 
title-page there are added the words “and 
the East Indies,’’ while in another place 
“Oceania ’’ is also named. The title-page is 
not justified by any account of the East 
Indies in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Mr. Lionel Lyde’s work attains to a fair 
standard of competency, but it is not clear 
that it is free from weak points. The state- 





ment, for example, concerning Australia, that 
‘‘the first goldfield was discovered in 1835,’’ 
is one of those perfectly useless pieces of 
information with which learners are too often 
troubled. For all practical purposes it was 
the discovery of alluvial gold in Victoria and 
the gold rush of the fifties, following the 
Californian rush of 1849, which were alone 
worth naming; these have, however, been 
ignored. The announcement that Thursday 
Island has ‘‘a convenient quarantine station 
—an important point in such a climate,’ 
suggests an imperfect apprehension of the 
difference between a quarantine station and 
a health station. A quarantine station is a 
technical phrase for a place where ships or 
persons coming from places not having a clean 
bill of health are temporarily sequestered, and 
climate has no relation to the matter. We 
think that a confusion will be produced in 
readers’ minds by the absence of explanation 
distinguishing the Darling Downs from the 
Darling Range. The statement with regard 
to Java that ‘‘the mountains provide in- 
numerable sites for sanatoria, e.g., at 
Buitenzorg,’’ is one which conceals the 
peculiar position of the residence of the 
Governor-General of Dutch India. There is 
throughout the book little direct reference to 
government. Batavia, for example, does not 
appear to be mentioned except for its road- 
stead. Our own habit of placing government 
during the cold season in a coast town like 
Calcutta, with a hill station such as Simla in 
reserve, is not followed by the Dutch. The 
great city of Batavia is in a sense the seat 
of government of the Dutch Indies, while the 
palace of the Governor-General is not far off 
at Buitenzorg, a place little more mountainous 
than the sea-coast plain itself. The coolness 
of Buitenzorg is caused by the extraordinary 
fact that there is a thunderstorm there every 
afternoon, and not by elevation. It is, no 
doubt, very difficult to give to the learner a 
sound view of a large section of the globe 
within the compass of seventy-two small 
pages; but although a good deal of the usual 
useless information has been left out of the 
book before us, we think that there is still 
room for excision, and that the principal 
political facts, such as those which concern 
capitals, could be ‘given without undue ex- 


tension. 








SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 
It. 

On the preceding general principles of nota- 
tion, after many experiments with others, I 
have finally decided to construct my symbolic 
system, which I will now proceed formally to 
describe. 

7. The symbol] A® denotes a proposition of 
which A is the subject and B the predicate. 
Thus, if A represents my aunt, and B represents 
she is brown-haired, or briefly brown haired, 
then A® represents the proposition ‘* My aunt 
is brown-haired.” Now the word aunt is a class 
term; a person may have several aunts, and 
any one of them may be represented by the 
symbol A. To distinguish between them we 
may employ numerical suffixes, thus A:, As, Az, 
&c., Aunt No. 1, Aunt No. 2, &.; or we may 
distinguish between them by attaching to them 
different attributes, so that An would mean my 
brown-haired aunt, An my red-haired aunt, and 
so on. Thus, when A is a class term, Ag de- 
notes the individual (or any individual) of whom 
or of which the proposition A® is true. For 
example, let H mean the horse; let W mean it 
won the race; and let S mean I sold it, or it has 
been sold by me. Then Hy, which is short for 
(Hy)’, represents the complex proposition, 
‘The horse which won the race has been sold 
by me,” or ‘‘I have sold the horse which won 
the race.” Here we are supposed to have a 
series of horses, Hi, He, Hs, &c., of which Hy 
is one; and we are also supposed to have a 





series, 8,, S., 83, &c., of things which, at some 
time or other, I sold; and the proposition H*, 
asserts that the individual H,, of the first series 
H, belongs also to the second series S. Thus 
the suffix w is adjectival, the exponent s pre- 
dicative. If we interchange suffix and exponent, 
we get the proposition H;’, which asserts that 
‘*The horse which I have sold won the race.” 

8. It may be objected that in the last example, 
HY, the predicate or exponent W does not belong 
to a series W,, We, W;, &c., since only one horse 
won the race. To this it may be replied that, 
in symbolic logic, if « denote the number of 
individuals constituting a class A, it will gener- 
ally be convenient (as in mathematics) to include 
amongst the possible values of « the values 1 
and even 0. Let B denote the name Brutus ; 
then H} will denote the proposition “The horse 
which won the race is Brutus,” whereas HY, will 
mean ‘‘ The horse Brutus won the race.” And, 
supposing we are talking to a person who 
imagines that the race in question was a race 
between men, of whom one was named Brutus, 
we may employ the proposition BY, which 
asserts that ‘‘The Brutus which won the race 
is a horse.” 

9. The symbol 0 denotes non-existence, so 
that 0,, 0., 0, &c., denotes a series of names or 
symbols which correspond to nothing in our 
universe of admitted realities. Hence, giving 
to H and B the same meanings as before, if we 
write H%, we assert that ‘‘The horse Brutus 
does not exist,” which (according to the con- 
text) may either mean that ‘‘ None of the horses 
which ran in the race was named Brutus,” or 
else that, in the whole universe of horses H,, 
Hz, H,, &e. (including those that did not run in 
the race as well as those that did), ‘‘there is 
not one horse named Brutus.” 

10. The symbol A®xC”, or its usually more 
convenient synonym A*.C”, or (without a point) 
A®O°, asserts two things—namely, that A be- 
longs to the class B, and that C belongs to the class 
D ; or, as we more commonly and more briefly ex- 
press it, that A is B and that C is D. The symbol 
A®+© asserts an alternative—namely, that 
either A belongs to the class B, or else C belongs to 
the class D ; or, a8 we say more briefly, that either 
Ais BorCisD. The alternative A®+-C? does 
not necessarily imply that the propositions A® 
and C” are mutually exclusive; neither does it 
imply that they are not. The symbol A¥C” 
asserts that A® and C” are both true; the 
symbol A?+ OC” asserts that one at least is true. 
Similar conventions hold good for A¥C?EF and 
AB.OP+1EF, &. To preserve mathematical 
analogy, A® and C” may be called factors of the 
product A®C”, and terms of the sum A®+O?, 
This analogy, however, is a mere analogy of 
form, as the words term, factor, sum, and pro- 
duct have quite different meanings in logic from 
those they bear in mathematics, , 

11.- The symbol (A*)’, or its synonym A-~*, is 
the denial of A®. For example, if A® means 
‘¢ Alfred will go to Birmingham,” then (A*)’, or 
A-®, will mean ‘‘ Alfred will not go to Birming- 
ham.” It is evident that on this principle 
(A®CP)’ is equivalent to A~>--C~-?, and that 
(A®-+C)’ is equivalent to A~®C-”. 

12. In pure or abstract logic statements are 
represented by single letters, and we classify 
them according to their attributes as true, false, 
certain, impossible, variable, respectively denoted 
by the five Greek letters 7, 1, ¢, 7, 6. Thus the 
symbol A*B‘C«D7E? asserts that A is true, that 
B is false, that C is certain, that D is impossible, 
that E is variable (possible, but uncertain). The 
symbol A‘ only asserts that A is true in a par- 
ticular case or instance. The symbol A¢ asserts 
more than this: it asserts that A is certain; 
that A is always true within the limits of our 
data and definitions ; that its probability is 1. 
When no exponent (or predicate) is expressed, 
the exponent 7 is understood. Thus AB+ means 
A7B:, and asserts that A is true and B false. 
The symbol A‘ only asserts that A is false in 
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a particular case or instance ; it says nothing as 
to the truth or falsehood of A in other instances. 
The symbol A” asserts more than this: it asserts 
that A contradicts some datum or definition, that 
its probability is 0. Thus A* (A is true) and 
A: (A is false) are simply assertive ; each refers 
only to one case, and raises no general question 
as to data or probability. The symbol A? (A is 
a variable) is equivalent to A~7A-—€; it asserts 
two things—that A is not impossible, and that A 
is not certain; it asserts that A is possible, but 
uncertain; it asserts that the probability of A is 
neither 0 nor 1, but some proper fraction between 
the two. 

13. The symbol A®° is synonymous with 
(A®)° ; it asserts that the statement A® belongs 
to the class C. Similarly, A“? means (A®°)?, 
and so on. From this definition it is evident 
that Av is not synonymous with A”, nor 
A« with A. The symbol A” means 
(A), and asserts that it is false that A is im- 
possible; whereas A™ is synonymous with 
(A‘), and asserts that it is impossible that A is 
false. Thus A” may in general be regarded as 
equivalent to A—, which asserts that A is not 
impossible ; whereas A™ may in general be re- 
garded as equivalent to A‘. Similarly, A* may 
in general be regarded as equivalent to A-<« (A 
is not certain) ; whereas A‘ is in general equiva- 
lent to A”. 

14. Other abbreviating conventions may be 
laid down as they are needed, not before. We 
should adapt our notation to our problems, not 
seek out problems to suit our notation—just as 
we should invent new guns to combat actual or 
possible enemies, but not wantonly make enemies 
merely to test the power of our new guns, And 
here it may not be out of place to mention that 
my symbolic system was first invented (about 
twenty-six years ago) in order to meet the diffi- 
culties which I encountered in solving a certain 
problem in probability—a problem which I 
should have found easy enough if I had been 
then acquainted with the ordinary methods of 
solution. The method I hit upon, though not 
absolutely required for easy problems like the 
one in question, turned out to be an extremely 
general and powerful solvent in numberless com- 
plicated problems which the methods usually 
adopted could not touch. It was, in fact, the 
invention of a general calculus for determining 
the limits of variables, and no more restricted to 
problems in probability than the differential 
calculus is restricted (as it was restricted in its 
first conception) to the determination of tan- 
gents in analytical geometry. ‘‘It is im- 
possible,” says Mr. Todhunter in his ‘ Integral 
Calculus,’ in the chapter on the transformation 
of multiple integrals—‘‘it is impossible to lay 
down any simple rules for the discovery of the 
limits of the transformed integral.” What Mr. 
Todhunter here pronounced impossible my Cal- 
culus of Limits effects. (See the Proceedings 
of the London Mathematical Society, vol. ix. 
Nos. 122, 123.) 

15. The symbol A®:C” is called an implica- 
tion. Whether A and C denote concrete realities 
or abstract propositions, the symbol means 
(A*C-?)» or its equivalent (A-®+-C)«. The 
implication A®:C” may be read in various ways. 
It asserts (1), as defined, that it is impossible 
that A can be B (or of the class B) without C 
being D ; (2) that it is certain that either A is 
not B, or else C is D ; (3) that if A is B (or of 
the class B), then C is D ; (4) that the proposi- 
tion A® implies the proposition C”, Some 
logicians consider (as I do) these four proposi- 
tions equivalent, while others do not; but all 
will agree that no two of them contradict each 
other. To avoid ambiguity, whenever any of 
the four locutions is here employed it must be 
understood to mean the first, the one symbolized 
by (A*C-)». The main point, if not the only 
point, on which logicians differ is the interpreta- 
tion of the conjunction if, which, in the lan- 
guage of daily life, does not always bear the 
same meaning. Some regard the conditional 








‘Tf A is B, C is D,” which I express by A®:C?, 
as referring only to a particular case, and there- 
fore equivalent to the alternative ‘‘ Either A is 
not B, or C is D,” which I express by A~®+-C”. 
Here, as in my papers published elsewhere, I 
always understand this conditional as referring 
to a general law, and therefore equivalent to 
“It is certain (or it is always the case) that 
either A is not B or else C is D,” a generalized 
alternative expressed by the symbol (A—®+ C?)s, 
or by its categorical synonym (A®C-”), This 
is evidently the meaning of the conjunction if 
in scientific formule, for formule express 
general laws, and not merely isolated instances. 
When we say, ‘‘If in the centigrade barometer 
the mercury falls below zero, water will freeze,” 
we evidently assert a general law which is true 
in all cases within the limits of tacitly under- 
stood conditions. 

16. Let the proposition A® be denoted by a 
single letter a; then a’ will denote its denial 
A-*, Thesymbol a: {:y is short for(a:8)(B:y), 
each letter denoting a statement. It asserts that 
a implies 8, and that 8 implies y. The symbol 
a!8 (which may be called an inverse implication) 
asserts that a is implied in §; it is therefore 
equivalent to B:a. The symbol a!(!y is short 
for (a!B)(B!y); it is therefore equivalent to 

>Pia. en we thus use single letters to 

enote statements, we get numberless simple 
and useful formuls, of which I subjoin a few. 
To avoid an inconvenient multiplicity of brackets, 
in these and in all other formule, I lay down the 
convention that the sign of equivalence = is of 
longer reach than the sign of implication :, and 
that the sign of implication : is of longer reach 
than the sign of disjunction or alternation +-. 
Thus the equivalence a--(:y means a=((:y), 
not (a=):y; and a+-8:y means the implica- 
tion (a+ ):y, not the alternative a+(f:y). 

(1) x(a+f)=—xa+28; (2) (aBy—a'+@’; 
(3) (a+By=a'B'; (4) ‘a:B=(aB'»=(a' +B; 
(5) a:8=S':a'; (6) (ac+an+a%)5 (7) (a:8) 
(B:y)s(a:y); (8) (x:a(a:8)=a:08; (9) 
a-+B:a=(a:x)(8:x); (10) at89+Pea%:(aB)?: 
a-71B89°+ 8-08; (11 atB—1-+ Bea—1:(aB)—7: 
a——n; (18) (€)n(n)')4(8'P. 

These formule, like all valid formul in sym- 
bolic logic, hold good whether their literal ele- 
mentary constituents a, 8, &c., be certainties, 
impossibilities, or variables. 

17. Formula 7 of § 16, which I introduced 
into logic about twenty-six years ago in the 
Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 
is a general formula from which all valid syllo- 
gisms may be deduced. This I proved in Mind, 
July, 1902. Some modern logicians have en- 
deavoured to adapt this formula to their systems 
by substituting some symbol, such as < (one of 
the simplest used), indicating class inclusion, for 
my symbol :, which indicates propositional im- 
plication ; but a little consideration will show 
that this substitution is inadmissible. On the 
assumption that a<§ asserts that the class a is 
included in the class 8 (according to their defini- 
tion of the symbol <), and that a: asserts that 
the proposition a implies the proposition B 
(according to my definition of the symbol :), I 
admit the validity of the formula 


(a<B)(B<y):(a<y); 
it represents the syllogism Barbara, which, as 
I have shown in Mind and elsewhere, is but a 
particular case of my more general and more 
symmetrical formula 


(4:8)(B:y):(a:y) ; 
but I do not admit the validity, or even the 
intelligibility, of its supposed equivalent 


(2<f)(B<y)<(a<y). 
For how can the premises of a syllogism, or 
of any valid argument, be spoken of as a class 
contained in the conclusion? With the ordinary 
conventions of language it is just the other 
way ; logicians usually say, and say justly, that 
the premises of a valid syllogism contain (or 
imply) the conclusion, but that the conclusion 





does not necessarily contain (or imply) the 
premises. 

18. But, strictly speaking, no syllogism of 
the traditional logic is valid in the form jn 
which it is usually presented in our text-books 
—not even Barbara. This syllogism is com. 
monly given somewhat as follows :— 

All A is B; all Bis C ; therefore all A is 0, 
If we accept this form, we virtually make four 
categorical assertions. We assert each of the 
two gg oa we assert the conclusion ; and, 
fourthly, by the use of the word therefore, we 
assert that the conclusion follows necessarily 
from the premises. Of these four assertions, 
the first three may be, and often are, false; 


the fourth, and the fourth alone, is a formal 


certainty. Is the following, for instance, a 
valid syllogism ?— 

All asses are bears; all bears are camels; 
therefore all asses are camels. 

Clearly not ; it contains three false categorical 
assertions. But it is true in the following 
form :— 

Tf all asses are bears, and all bears are camels; 
then all asses are camels. 

For let P denote the premises, and Q the 
conclusion. The first form asserts P.*.Q, which 
is equivalent to the two-factored statement 
P(P:Q); the second form only asserts the 
second factor P:Q. The first form vouches 
for the truth of both P and Q, which are both 
false ; the second form vouches neither for the 
truth of P nor for the truth of Q, but only 
for the implication P:Q, which, by definition 
(see §$ 15, 16), means (PQ’)n, and is a formal 
certainty. Hues MacCo1t, 








‘HAMPSHIRE DAYS.’ 

I saw the Atheneum of August 22nd too late 
to reply last week to the charge of ‘‘ careless 
criticism ’’ which Mr. Harting makes against 
me. In your review of ‘ Hampshire Days’—a 
very fair review—I was rightly censured for 
having misspelt Dr. Lowe's name. There was 
no excuse for such a blunder. Now Mr. Hart- 
ing, having read the review, as he informs us, 
went to the book and there discovered (as he 
imagined) that not only had I misspelt the name, 
but had committed the graver offence of mis- 
representation. By garbling my words, and 
making me say of a certain churchyard yew tree 
—the one at Crowhurst, Surrey—what I really 
said of the Faringdon yew tree in Hampshire, 
he makes me state that Dr. Lowe has never a 
word about that wonderful tree in Surrey, when, 
as a fact, there are two pages descriptive of it 
in Dr. Lowe’s book. Let any one compare 
the passage referred to in ‘Hampshire Days’ 
(pp. 219-20) with the carefully, not to say pain- 
fully prepared indictment in the Athenewm, 
and he will conclude that if this is not wilful 
misrepresentation on the part of Mr. Harting, 
it is certainly a very remarkable example of 
** careless criticism.” W. H. Hupson. 


————£{Zz{[{[{——E_— 


Science Gossiy. 


AN antiquarian correspondent has discovered 
amongst the old records of the Admiralty a 
weather chart which was apparently preserved 
amongst the numerous projects and inventions 
submitted to the Government in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. This chart has, of 
course, little scientific value, but it is based on 
actual observations by a naval officer, and it will 
be remembered that the Meteorological Office 
have made an extensive use of the old Admiralty 
logs for statistical purposes. Our correspon- 
dent claims that the principles laid down in this 
chart have certainly been verified by the past 
weather, whilst, by way of prediction, the 
indications are in favour of an immediate im- 
provement, reaching a climax at the end of the 
first week in September. From the middle of 
this month, however, to the end of the year the 
prospect appears to be anything but cheering. 
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TueE death is reported of Ernst Krause, better 
known by his pseudonym of ‘‘ Carus Sterne,” 
who did much for the popularizing of Darwin’s 
theories in the Fatherland. His best-known 
works are ‘ Werden und Vergehen,’ ‘ Die Krone 
der Schépfung,’ and ‘Charles Darwin und sein 
Verhiiltnis zu Deutschland.’ 

Four more small planets were discovered at 
the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 
24th ult.: three by Prof. Max Wolf (who had 
also detected two not previously announced in 
these columns, on June 30th and July Ist 
respectively), and one by Herr Dugan. 

Vorvume ITI. (Second Series) of the ‘‘ Publica- 
tions of the United States Naval Observatory” has 
recently been published. Of this Part I. gives 
the results of Prof. T. J. J. See’s observations 
of the small planet Eros, obtained with the 
26-inch equatorial in 1900 and 1901; Part IL., 
those of the same planet and reference stars, by 
Mr. King and others, with the 9-inch transit- 
circle ; Part IIT., results of observations of 495 
zodiacal stars, obtained with that instrument, 
by Mr. Eichelberger and others, in 1900, to- 
gether with a catalogue of star-places; Part IV., 
those with the 6 inch transit-circle in 1900 and 
1901; and Part V., results obtained with the 
prime vertical transit instrument under the 
charge of Lieut. Bowman in 1882-4. 


Accorpine to Dr. Neugebauer’s ephemeris, 
Brooks’s periodical comet (d, 1903) will not 
arrive at perihelion until about December 5th, 
but is already receding from the earth, its 
present distance from us being 1°20 in terms of 
the earth’s mean distance from the sun. The 
comet’s place is now 20° 53™, N.P.D. 116° 37’, 
and on the 12th inst. will be 20" 50™, N.P.D. 
116° 10’, so that its apparent motion is extremely 
slow, and throughout its appearance it will be 
best seen in the southern hemisphere. 

Mr. F. E. Hicernson, the Peruvian Consul 
at Southampton, has issued a map of Peru, by 
A. C. Baluarte, originally published at Lima by 
direction of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The map is on the scale of 1: 3,000,000, and 
although not equal to similar work to which we 
are accustomed in Europe, it is likely to prove 
of service, for it is up to date, and shows the 
boundaries of departments, roads, railways, 
telegraph lines, and other features of interest. 
The eastern boundary of Peru is drawn, as a 
matter of course, with a total disregard of the 
claims put forth by the neighbouring states. 
Mr. Higginson has covered the back of the map 
with an account of the resources of the country 
and of the inducements it holds out to 
capitalists and immigrants. These notes are 
well written and, upon the whole, trustworthy, 
although with regard to certain matters the 
author maintains a discreet silence. He would 
have done well to publish this information in 
the form of a pamphlet, for the present arrange- 
ment is exceedingly inconvenient to the reader. 








FINE ARTS 
Scottish Portraits. By J. L. Caw. Vol. IIT. 
(T. E. & E. CO. Jack.) 
The Scott Gallery. Letterpress by J. L. Caw. 
(Same publishers.) 
Tue third volume of Mr. Caw’s ‘ Scottish 
Portraits,’ like its predecessors, contains 
excellent reproductions of good works, 
representing people of interest. When we 
reflect on the strangely flat portraits, by 
unknown artists, which decorate many 
Highland houses, we are surprised by the 
excellence of the anonymous painters to 
whom we owe the likenesses of Robertson 
of Struan, the old rhyming Jacobite, and 
Lord George Murray. The great Argyll, 
Red John of the Battles, the man of 
Malplaquet and Shirramuir, ‘‘has an air,” 





which he seems to have bequeathed to some 
of his family, and, in appearance as in 
character, is at the opposite pole from his 
ancestor, the gleyed Argyll. The two Keiths 
are both exceedingly good; indeed, the 
Earl Marischal is almost too beautiful for 
aman. The Field-Marshal looks at once 
the canny Scot and the keen soldier. 
Lord George Murray has a rather stolid 
and obstinate air. Mr. Caw appears to 
have paid scant attention to the biogra- 
phies of these gentlemen. We know no 
evidence that Lord George was ever in the 
Sardinian army, as tradition avers. It seems 
impossible, to judge from the Earl Marischal’s 
letters, that he ventured to London in 1740. 
He was very active in France in 1745, when 
Mr. Caw only says that ‘‘his Jacobite ardour 
had cooled.” It had been cold enough for 
twenty years, yet he certainly did his 
best to secure French assistance for the 
cause. We are not aware that he was 
‘superseded’ as Prussian ambassador at 
Versailles because his appointment offended 
England. The Jacobite cause was hope- 
less; he had quarrelled with Prince 
Charles, and Frederick had ceased to coquet 
with Jemmy Dawkins. The tale of the 
earl’s love affair with Madame de Créqui is 
the merest romance; dates render the story 
impossible. Again, the reasons for Prince 
Charles’s distrust of Lord George Murray are 
by no means obscure, as Mr. Caw thinks; they 
are perfectly well known, and the distrust, 
though not justified, was natural. Of the 
Prince, Mr. Caw reproduces the cast of a bust 
in the Edinburgh Gallery; the date, 1744, is 
rather dubious. An excellent portrait, of 
circa 1748, in the possession of Col. Walpole, 
and the original of miniatures in the King’s 
and in Lady Currie’s collections, does not 
seem to have come under Mr. Caw’s notice. 
Ramsay’s ‘Flora Macdonald’ has been 
rightly selected; and the volume ends with 
Gainsborough’s beautiful ‘ Mrs. Graham.’ 

In ‘The Scott Gallery’ (portraits and 
other illustrations for the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’) the reproductions are, we think, 
less excellent than in Mr. Caw’s other 
book, but this may be due to the circum- 
stance that some likenesses are but sketches. 
There are twenty-two portraits of Scott; that 
of 1797, in uniform, from a miniature, is 
new to us. Nobody would recognize a 
genius in the stupid-looking officer or, for 
that matter, in Geddes’s heavy Border 
farmer. Chantrey’s bust remains the most 
inspired of the likenesses, and there is 
much pathos in the Landseer. Cosway’s 
miniature of Scott’s first and last love does 
not do justice to her beauty (compare the 
memoir of Miss Felicia Skene), and Lady 
Scott is certainly not flattered ; but the por- 
trait, by Grant, of Lockhart is fair to the 
beauté mdle of the Scorpion in middle life. 
Lord Braxfield, by Raeburn, has little of 
his traditional truculence. Of Prince 
Charles, the Trémoille portrait, with Walsh, 
is given, and we have the Melville likeness 
of Bonny Dundee. The selection of James VI. 
in royal robes is unlucky; the Edinburgh 
Gallery has a better King James in a hat. 
King René is from an engraving; but the 
admirable portrait in the Louvre might have 
been more appropriately chosen. The views 
of places are mainly from pictures by Turner 
and others. The edition of this work is 
limited to a hundred copies. 








The Life of Leonardo da Vinci. By Giorgio 
Vasari. Done into English from the Text 
of the Second Edition of the ‘ Lives,’ with 
a Commentary, by H. P. Horne. (Uni- 
corn Press.) 

‘Tue greatest gifts, and at times of a super- 
natural order, are often seen in the course of 
nature, rained by heavenly influences on human 
creatures; beauty, grace, and ability, being 
beyond measure united in a single person, in a 
manner that, whatever such an one turns to do, 
his every action is so divine, that, surpassing 
all other men, it is plainly recognized as a 
thing bestowed by God, and not acquired by 
human art.” 
We quote the first sentence of this life, 
wherein Vasari makes his accustomed bow 
to the public with his agreeable formality 
and ceremonial elegance, because those who 
know the original will recognize at once 
that at last he has found an English trans- 
lator. 

In his preface the author says, ‘To 
convey the inimitable charm of his 
[ Vasari’s]| style is a task the difficulty of 
which can be appreciated only by those who 
have made the attempt.” Before we saw 
this translation we should have said 
it was impossible, but here we have the 
very thing; there is here all the ease and 
discursiveness which make him the great 
story-teller he is, and with it the slight 
suggestion of self-consciousness and pom- 
posity which reminds us of a world wherein 
manners were elaborate without being 
tyrannous. Mr. Horne has succeeded in 
retaining all this atmosphere without 
any affected use of archaisms, and with- 
out impeding the easy flow of the narra- 
tive, and he has imparted to his English 
a certain sonority and actual beauty that 
go beyond the original. When it is added 
that his translation is, so far as we have 
tested it, scrupulously accurate, it will be 
admitted that his performance is no usual 
one. Strangely enough, Mr. Horne com- 
bines with this rare command of style the 
scientific accuracy, the minute scholarship of 
an archivist, so that the notes with which his 
narrative is illustrated furnish in the most 
condensed and convenient form not only a 
summary of all that has been discovered 
about Leonardo’s work, but certain addi- 
tional facts which his own researches have 
brought to light. We notice that our 
author, for the first time since Morelli wrote, 
has dared to allow the possibility of Vasari’s 
story about the kneeling angel of Ver- 
rocchio’s baptism. We have always felt 
that this tradition has been too hastily dis- 
counted, and that the singular differences, 
both of the type and expression of the left- 
hand angel, make a strong presumption in 
favour of the substantial accuracy of Vasari’s 
account, though, with Mr. Horne, we would 
reject the corollary of Verrocchio’s despair. 
Our author supplies the clearest and most 
plausible account of the vexed question of 
the two Madonnas of the Rocks which we 
have yet seen, and although it is even now 
not known exactly how the Louvre example 
got to Paris—it is first mentioned in an 
inventory of 1642—there is practically no 
doubt that it is the original by Leonardo 
which he got back from the Confraternity 
of the Conception as a result of their un- 
willingness to pay the market value of the 


piece. 
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In discussing the equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza Mr. Horne does not 
allude to the scheme for the Trivulzio 
monument, for which many of the drawings 
of equestrian figures were made. This is, 
80 far as we have noticed, the only omission 
of the results of recent research. 

Mr. Horne calls attention to the influence 
exercised on Leonardo by Antonio Pol- 
lajuolo, which, as he justly says, has 
never yet been properly elucidated. He 
makes this, which may be conjectured 
from an examination of Leonardo’s works, 
still more plausible by showing that the 
botteghe of the Pollajuoli and Verrocchio 
were in the same street. He adduces new 
and good reasons for ascribing the execution 
of the ‘Monna Lisa’ to the years 1503-6. 
He also shows that Vasari’s dates for the 
design of the ‘Neptune’ executed for Antonio 
Segni and the lost portrait of Amerigo 
Vespucci are wrong, and that these must be 
placed after Leonardo’s return from Milan 
in 1500. More interesting are the reasons 
he states for assuming that the ‘Madonna 
Litta’ at St. Petersburg is derived from 
one of the two Madonnas which Leonardo 
describes in a letter written from Florence 
to Chaumont at Milan about the year 1508. 

But perhaps the question which Mr. 
Horne has done most to elucidate is that of 
the history of the ‘ Battle of the Anghiari,’ 
and the subsequent fate of both the paint- 
ing and cartoon. He traces the existence 
of the painting by the references of con- 
temporaries up to the year 1558, when 
Vasari had just begun to remodel the ‘‘ Sala 
del Cinquecento,” and makes it thereby 
almost certain that the destruction was done 
by none other than Leonardo’s best bio- 
grapher, Vasari himself. The great utility 
and convenience of these accurate and 
concise notes on all the questions which 
occur in connexion with Vasari’s life will be 
apparent from what we have said. The 
author’s service to students is greatly 
enhanced by the full references to original 
authorities and documents which the book 
contains. 

Among the illustrations, which for a 
cheap handbook are very good, we are glad 
to see included one of the Doetsch version 
of the lost ‘ Leda,’ though Mr. Horne does 
not discuss the picture fully. This version 
is remarkable for its very Leonardesque 
landscape, though it is hard to believe that it 
follows the original in the unhappy arrange- 
ment of the four babies. We could have 
wished that the author had reproduced the 
replica of the ‘Battle of the Anghiari’ in 
his own possession in order to give a more 
— idea of the composition, or rather 
of that part of it of which we have any 
account. 

Altogether Mr. Horne has not only hit 
upon an excellent form for monographs 
on artists, but has carried it out with 
remarkable ability. 








A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum.— Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia. 
By Warwick Wroth. With a Map and 
37 Plates. (Published by the Trustees of 
the British Museum.) 

Tue difficulty and obscurity of Parthian 

numismatics are well known; and it is 

necessary from time to time to review the 





state of our knowledge of the subject, and to 
suggest modifications of the views provision- 
ally accepted. Prof. P. Gardner’s book on 
the Parthian coins is more than a quarter of 
a century old (1877); and although that 
book, marked by sobriety and learning, was 
a distinct advance on preceding efforts, it is 
time to reconsider some of his conclusions 
and to proceed a step further in the tortuous 
history of the Arsacids. Thanks to further 
discoveries and the formation of some im- 
> new collections, it appears that 

rof. Gardner’s classification has to be 
modified in some essential points. Thus 
Gardner takes the drachm inscribed EKP to 
be a date of the Seleucid era (—n.c. 188/7), 
and ascribes the coin to Phriapatius ; but a 
tetradrachm bearing the same head has the 
inscription IIP (—n c. 125/4), showing that 
the date is not one of the Seleucid era, but 
that the coins belong to Artabanus I. This 
involves a change in the view taken of 
those coins assigned by Gardner to Arta- 
banus I., and other shiftings naturally fol- 
low. The editor points out further (an 
important point to consider) that it 
must not be assumed that all the earlier 
reigns are parts of one sequence. Later 
coins, which are dated, prove the existence 
of contemporaneous sovereigns, and this 
may well have been the case earlier. It is 
further shown that the influence of the 
Seleucid coinage has worked on the Parthian 
in unsuspected ways. Some of the types 
are differently explained by Mr. Wroth. 
Thus the helmeted head on the reverse of 
certain obols and bronze pieces, explained 
by Gardner as that of the monarch (Mithra- 
dates I.), the satrap’s head occupying the 
obverse, is regarded by Mr. Wroth as the 
head of some “‘ ancestor or predecessor of 
the personage (Mithradates I.) represented 
on the obverse.” It would certainly be 
strange if the monarch’s head filled a sub- 
ordinate position on coins of trifling value, 
and were not to be found on the rest. The 
attributions of the series rest, however, on 
evidence difficult to estimate: on style and 
ornament and other slight indications, and 
where a great variety of dies is used, no 
classification can be more than tentative. 
Inscriptions form another criterion; and 
Mr. Wroth assigns coins with BASIAEQS 
MEYAAOY to Phriapatius and Phraates I., 
since the title appears on coins for the first 
time in the reign of Eucratides of Bactria 
(.c. 190-160). We cannot follow Mr. 
Wroth through the vicissitudes of his his- 
tory, but content ourselves with indicating 
that he has elucidated it with consider- 
able skill, and stated his assignment of 
the coin-series with proper caution. The 
necessary information is placed before 
students in the denominations, dates, and 
types. The great Parthian reverse type is 
the mail-clad warrior, who appears to have 
been modified from an Apollo. Mr. Wroth, 
with his numismatic brethren, is in doubt as 
to the meaning of the omphalos—whether or 
no to regard it as a “‘symbol of divinity.” 
Having regard to the common tendency to 
copy without understanding, which often 
produces blundered Greek inscriptions or 
meaningless signs, perhaps we might sug- 
gest that the omphalos itself is a survival 
from the Apollo type with which it is com- 
monly associated. Some of the early types 
have reference to historical events, such as 


a king receiving homage from the personifi- 
cation of a Greek city, or holding a victory; 
others are horse, elephant, bow, and club, 
Later a large variety appears—eagle, stag, 
sheep, humped bull, and fish, vase, grapes, 
or ears of corn. There is little that is 
religious in these types. A list of the more 
remarkable letter - forms (often due to 
ignorance), and of monograms and mint- 
marks, is given. Excellent indexes make 
the contents of the book accessible. The 
plates are executed with the careful finish 
which we have learnt to expect in this fine 
catalogue, and the volume well deserves its 
place in the series. It is not likely that 
numismatists will agree with all Mr. Wroth’s 
ascriptions, but they will have to admit that 
he is as far from rashness as he is from 
ignorance of what has been done before. 





The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Written by 
Himself. Translated by Anne Macdonell. 
2 vols. (Dent & Co.)—It is natural that the 
memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini should rank 
foremost in any collection such as the ‘‘ Temple 
Autobiographies ’’ now in course of produc- 
tion by Messrs. Dent. That Benvenuto is 
not wholly trustworthy as an historian is con- 
ceded. Whether he is a thoroughpaced liar 
is a matter still debated with some warmth. 
In favour of his general veracity are Eugéne 
Plon, ‘ Recherches sur la Vie,’ &c., Paris, 
1883, Addington Symonds, and, in the main, 
Orazio Bacci, his ‘‘ most learned editor.’’ On 
the other hand, M. Dimier, in his ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini i la Cour de France,’ establishes that in 
the description of his relations with Francis I. 
and Madame d’Etampes he distorts and defies 
the truth. As becomes one who is responsible 
for a modern and popular edition, the latest 
translator steers a middle course in deciding 
how far the book ‘‘is dependable ’’ — an 
atrocious word to use when ‘‘ trustworthy ”’ is 
available. Autobiographies are rarely accepted 
as fully veracious. Attempts to establish the 
truthfulness of Casanova’s assertions have not 
been too successful ; in the case of Restif de 
la Bretonne the effort has not been made; and 
the disgraceful and humiliating revelations of 
Rousseau have not established his confessions 
wholly in credit. In the case of a man so 
violent, so vainglorious, and so intolerant of 
contradiction as Benvenuto it would be pre- 
posterous to expect entire truthfulness. He 
could not, indeed, see the truthif he tried, and 
he had no wish to see it. His book is none 
the less precious because it is a panegyric of 
himself. An apology it is not, inasmuch as he 
saw no need for self-defence. It simply puts 
in the best light so much as he chooses to tell 
concerning himself, but we know when he is 
shuflling, and we accept much of his work as 
being no ‘less truthful than earnest and pas- 
sionate. That a new translation of Cellini’s 
memoirs was needed may not perhaps be 
said. In ashape so attractive and convenient 
it is, however, welcome. It is close and fairly 
vigorous, the cases in which Benvenuto’s some- 
times too vivacious or outspoken words are 
modified being few. Some helpful illustra- 
tions are given, a veritable and characteristic 
portrait of the sculptor, by Vasari, from 
the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, replacing the 
sentimental and dignified gentleman who, on 
the strength of what authority we know not, 
figures in the Italian edition of Tassi, and the 
English translation of Symonds. Other por- 
traits are those of Clement VII. and Charles V., 
of Paul III., of Francis I., photogravure from 
the Titian in the Louvre, anda bust of Cosmo; 
and there are also a plate of the immortal 
‘Perseus’ and one of Cosmo as he is seen in 
Vasari’s picture surrounded by architects, 





sculptors, and engravers. From this last- 
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named work the one authoritative portrait of 
Vasari is taken. 

The Tower of London. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, F.S.A. 2 vols. (Bell & 
Sons.)—The author of these attractive-looking 
volumes tells his readers in an introduction that 
his object in giving them to the public has been 
(1) ‘ta hope that to those who already know 
the Tower some fresh knowledge may perhaps 
be added to their acquaintance with that noble 
old pile,” and (2) ‘‘that to those who do not 
know it, the admirable illustrations taken from 
the building itself by Messrs. Colls, and the 
reproduction of old views and scenes connected 
with the Tower from the days of Charles I. to 
those of Queen Victoria, will enable them 
to realize its incomparable historic interest.” 
Lord Ronald Gower’s work cannot be regarded 
as a serious addition to the many works that 
already exist on the Tower of London. The 
greater part of it is merely a popular account of 
the chief events that have occurred within the 
Tower, and of the more important persons who 
have figured in its history, taken from ordinary 
and well-known sources. In matters archzo- 
logical the author is quite out of his depth, as 
his first chapter shows, and he has acted 
wisely in abandoning them for the more con- 
genial and less dangerous field of gossip and 
episode. The chief, if not the only value of 
the work lies in the illustrations, which are 
scattered through both volumes with no niggard 
hand. Thus the first volume contains, in 
addition to a beautifully coloured frontispiece, 
thirty-eight photogravure plates, and the second 
volume forty-two more, besides a number of 
blocks, twenty-eight in all, also printed as plates. 
An excellent plan is likewise inserted at the end 
of the first volume. The photogravures repre- 
sent original sketches, and copies of old prints 
and plans, or photographs of portraits, armour, 
and various parts of the buildings ; of these we 
like least the sketches. The portraits are 
admirable and well chosen, and form quite a 
picture gallery in themselves. The different 
parts of the fortress are also well illustrated, 
more especially by the blocks, but the White 
Tower itself does not seem to have been thought 
worthy of much notice. The work concludes 
with a series of appendixes (of which No. VI. 
also appears as part of the text of the first 
volume), and an apology for an index. 


We have received Parts IV., V., VI., of 
Reproductions in Facsimile of Drawings by the 
Uld Masters in the Collection of the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery at Wilton House, with 
Text, Explanatory and Critical, by S. Arthur 
Strong (Colnaghi & Co.). It must be admitted 
that the careful elaboration of these reproduc- 
tions outruns the merits of the original drawings. 
What would we not give to have certain English 
collections of drawings brought out in this 
admirable style! Here there is but little of 
first-rate importance—a fact which Mr. Strong 
quite frankly admits. There are, however, a 
few drawings which are of interest to students 
of Italian art. Part IV. contains some slight 
sketches by Correggio, first ideas for a scheme 
of decoration which was not, so far as we know, 
carried out. Then follows No. 39, a drawing of 
great interest for the historical study of early 
art, namely, a copy of Giotto’s Navicella mosaic 
in St. Peter’s dome before it had been mutilated 
by restoration. The drawing might perhaps 
be more closely defined than Mr. Strong has 
ventured to do: it has undoubted Sienese cha- 
racteristics and close affinities with the work 
of Bartolo di Maestro Fredi. Then follows 
{No. 40) a characteristic and unpleasing com- 
position by Pordenone. Mr. Strong needlessly, 
we think, doubts the old attribution to this 
master, and ascribes it tentatively to the school 
of Campi. A page of brilliant but superficial 


drawings ascribed by the author to Zelotti 
agrees, we think, more closely with the manner 
of Farinati. 





Part V. contains a splendid pen-and-wash 
drawing by Annibale Caracci, who shows here 
how much more he understood the spirit of 
Titian’s landscape than many of Titian’s imme- 
diate followers. No. 48 is a feeble drawing 
ascribed originally to Correggio. Mr. Strong 
rightly fails to trace Correggio’s influence, 
while he surmises the possibility of Lotto being 
the author, apparently on the grounds of its 
feebleness ; but there were other feeble artists 
in Italy, and the fact that this is a late copy of 
a well-known picture by Andrea del Sarto at 
Dresden may induce Mr. Strong to revise his 
attribution. No. 51,a fineand spirited drawing 
of the hunt of the Calydonian boar, shows 
Giulio Romano at his best. How much of the 
life and movement of this would have been lost 
in a finished painting by the same hand ! 

Part VI. begins with a very curious and 
imaginative design of two rude figures, appa- 
rently satyrs, seated in a landscape ; one figure 
holds a celestial globe. Here, again, we cannot 
fall in with Mr. Strong’s views. He doubts 
whether Campagnola at his worst could have 
done this, and hints at a modern forgery. We 
agree with his doubt, for Domenico Campagnola 
at his best lacks the breadth of handling of this 
drawing, its structural draughtsmanship, and 
poetical fancy. What is evident is that it was 
by some one who had studied Giorgione and 
Titian deeply, but was of a coarser fibre. The 
landscape buildings bear a striking resemblance 
to those in a picture by Bordone, recently 
acquired by the Brera. There is another 
drawing of a similar subject and by the same 
hand in the collection of Mr. J. P. Heseltine. 

No. 56 bears an attribution to Correggio, and 
here again the attribution seems to have put our 
author on the wrong track, for he finds a faint 
suggestion of that master, but neither ‘‘his, nor, 
indeed, any distinctive quality.” We confess 
that to us the distinctive quality of a Florentine 
draughtsman of the school of Fra Bartolommeo 
appears fairly evident, and that this weak, but 
tender and sympathetic design should be 
ascribed to Domenico Puligo. Another cor- 
rection that would, we think, approve itself to 
students of Italian art, would be the recognition 
of Rafaello di Carli as the probable author of 
No. 32, in which Mr. Strong finds a likeness to 
Ghirlandajo ; the forms here are related rather 
to Botticelli’s, as derived through Filippino 
Lippi, than to Ghirlandajo’s school. 

A New Portrait of Shakespeare: the Case of 
the Ely Palace Painting as against that of the 
so-called Droeshout Original. By John Corbin. 
(Lane.)—This ‘‘ new portrait,” the Ely painting, 
has never hitherto attracted much attention, 
though it has long been before the world. It 
was presented to the Birthplace Museum in 
1846. The case which Mr. Corbin wishes to 
make out is that it has better claims to be 
considered the picture from which Droeshout 
made his engraving for the Folio editions of 
Shakspeare’s works than the Flower portrait, 
presented to the Memorial Picture Gallery in 
1895, which has been popularized by an excel- 
lent photogravure in Mr. Sidney Lee’s editions 
of the ‘ Life.’ Mr. Corbin now gives, as frontis- 
piece to his little book, a good photogravure of 
the Ely picture. Other photogravures of both 
pictures will be found in Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Folio” edition of Shakspeare’s works ; 
so that comparison of the two portraits is easy, 
and a fair opinion of their connexion with the 
Droeshout engraving can be formed without the 
necessity of a pilgrimage to Stratford-on- Avon, 
or, we may add, without any very profound con- 
sideration of Mr. Corbin’s arguments, 

The pedigrees of all the so-called portraits of 
Shakspeare are more than doubtful ; only two 
of unquestionable authority are known to us : 
the Droeshout engraving and the monumental 
effigy at Stratford. Bearing well in mind the 
fact that these must represent an earlier and the 
latest stages of Shakspeare’s existence, the eye 
of faith may find a certain connexion between 








the two, Without in the least pretending to 
decide the question, Is the Droeshout engraving 
a distortion of the Flower portrait, or is the 
Flower portrait a reformation of the engraving ? 
we have very little doubt that the two are con- 
nected : our eyes convince us. With the Ely 
picture, even supposing it to be a genuine por- 
trait of Shakspeare, we can see no connexion 
with the Droeshout engraving, and that, after 
all, is the chief point on which Mr. Corbin seeks 
to convince us. 


The Ancestor. No. VI. (Constable & Co.)— 
The store of original matter published in this 
quarterly of the greatest value to county or 
local historians and to those interested in 
genealogical or heraldic research is very con- 
siderable. The five-and-twenty further pages 
of abstracts of early Cheshire deeds contributed 
by Mr. H. Farnham Burke, Somerset Herald, 
are invaluable. ‘The Value of Ancient Deeds’ 
is the appropriate title of an appreciative review 
by Mr. J. H. Round of the fourth volume of 
the ‘Catalogue of Ancient Deeds at the Public 
Record Office,’ recently issued by the Stationery 
Office. Among other contributions by Mr. 
Round, he returns once again to a severe criti- 
cism of the inaccuracies of the ofticially issued 
‘Red Book of the Exchequer,’ and calls upon 
the ‘‘responsible authorities to withdraw 
promptly from circulation their edition of a 
work which the county historian is bound con- 
tinually to use, and of which that edition, if 
he trusts it, will lead him into wanton error.” 
The notes on the Montagu monument in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, beautifully illustrated, by the 
Rev. E. E. Dorling ; the chapter on the Grey- 
stokes, as one of the extinct Cumberland 
families, by the Rev. James Wilson; and the 
account of the Nevills, by the editor, are all 
contributions of solid worth. The Rev. Dr. 
Cox contributes a long and interesting account 
of a Derbyshire parochial chartulary of the four- 
teenth century, which throws much light on the 
ravages of the Black Death, particularly as it 
affected the Wakebridge family. Mr. Barron 
has never been so amusingly pungent in his 
humorous criticisms as he is in this issue in 
‘What is Believed’ and in ‘The Genuinely 
Armigerous Person’; the latter is a good- 
natured but sparkling exposure of the argu- 
ments used by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore in a 
recent pamphlet on the legal aspect of the 
Heralds’ College and coats of arms. Of the 
illustrated papers two of the best are ‘The 
Brays of Shere,’ with a succession of beautifully 
produced and remarkable portraits, and a con- 
tinuation of Mrs. Nathan’s reproductions of the 
portraits in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. But by far the most valuable paper in 
this issue, as it is concerned with historical and 
constitutional questions of the first importance, 
is the criticism of the celebrated Barons’ letter 
to the Pope of February, 1301, wherein seven 
earls and nincty-seven barons remonstrate with 
the Pope on his claim to Scotland as a fief of 
Rome, and his command to Edward I. to cease 
molesting the Scots. Over twenty impressions 
of the various seals attached to the two original 
copies of this letter are reproduced and described 
by Messrs. St. John Hope and Barron, whilst 
the letter itself is subjected to the criticism of 
Sir H. Maxwell Lyte and Mr. Round. 


Handbooks for the Designer and Craftsman: 
Intarsia and Marquetry. By F. Hamilton 
Jackson. (Sands & Co.)—Mr. Jackson knows 
his subject well, and his compact and careful 
treatise is full of valuable information. Two- 
thirds of the book are devoted to the history of 
the art of intarsia. After some account of the 
practice of inlaying in antiquity and the lavish 
expenditure of the Romans on precious woods, 
a large space is occupied by the history of the 
Italian ‘‘ intarsiatori” of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. The centre of the art in the 
fourteenth century was Siena; somewhat later 
Florence rose to the first rank, and wonderful 
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work by her artists is preserved in the Duomo, 


S. Croce, and S. Maria Novella. The expe- 
rienced visitor, as Pater once wrote, knows 
what to expect in the sacristies of the great 
Italian churches; the delightful illustrations 
in this book will remind him of the presses, 
lecterns, and stalls that he has seen in sacristy 
or choir at Lucca, Pavia, Bergamo, Perugia, and 
Verona. A Veronese monk, Fra Giovanni the 
Olivetan, was the most famous of the monastic 
craftsmen, to whom a separate chapter is 
devoted. The intarsia of the Germans and 
other Northern nations is more briefly dealt 
with, till we come to the famous French 
‘* ébénistes ” of the eighteenth century, Boulle 
and his successors, Oeben and Riesener. A 
chapter on the process of manufacture is followed 
by a critical estimate of the limitations and 
capabilities of the art ; and the book ends with 
ractical workshop receipts. There is a good 
index, and the preface contains an ample biblio- 
graphy of works in several languages on 
intarsia. 








fine-Brt Gossiy, 


WE are very sorry to hear of the death of 
Dr. Edward Hamilton, whose ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Engraved Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ has long been a_ standard, and 
indeed the only, work of its kind. A new and 
enlarged edition appeared in 1884. His own 
fine collection of prints after Reynolds was 
dispersed a few years ago. In many other 
ways Dr. Hamilton took a lifelong interest in art 
matters, and was one of the founders of the 
Dudley Gallery ; he was a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, a vice-president of the Zoological 
Society, a keen sportsman, and a facile writer 
on very many subjects connected with natural 
history. Dr. Hamilton was born in 1815, and 
died on Monday last at 25, Redcliffe Gardens, 
South Kensington. 

Messrs. BemrosE are preparing ‘A Brief 
History of Old English Porcelain and its Manu- 
factories,’ by that well-known authority M. L. 
Solon. 


THE private view of the Thirty-third Autumn 
Exhibition of Pictures and Sculpture at the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool takes place on 
Saturday next, when the Lord Mayor will form- 
ally declare the exhibition open. 

Mr. Way writes :— 

*“ May I venture to make a correction to your 
flattering notice of ‘The Ancient Halls of the City 
Guilds’ in your last number? Your critic says: 
‘First and foremost Mr. Way begins with a pencil 
drawing, reproduced by lithography, of the City’s 
Guildhall.’ The thirty full-page illustrations in the 
book are lithographs drawn by me direct from the 
various subjects, and there never were any pencil 
or other drawings made, but only these prints as 
they appear in the volume,” 

Tue Paris Academy of Fine Arts has pro- 
visionally accepted the very handsome legacy 
of the late M. Léon Jean Roux, the architect. 
M. Roux has bequeathed to it the whole of his 
fortune, the interest of which will amount, it 
is said, to about 30,000 francs, which will be 
devoted to the establishment of prizes for 
painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, and 
mi*iatures ; about sixteen prizes in all will be 
awarded annually. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Covent GaRDEN.—Moody-Manners Opera Company: 
y: 

‘Il Trovatore’; ‘Faust’; ‘Tannbiuser’: ‘ ] . 
* Cavalleria Rusticana,’ i es 
QUEEN’s HALL —Promenade Concerts. 


Or the performances of the Moody- 
Manners Company at Covent Garden there 
is not much to record. Only familiar works 
have been given, but, as we have already 
hinted, the public is attracted by such 
means. Last Thursday week, in the well- 





worn ‘Il Trovatore,’ Madame Blanche Mar- 
chesi impersonated Leonora. As a vocalist 
she needs no praise, and she acts with marked 
intelligence, but the art is not always 
sufficiently hidden. Miss Toni Seiter was 
good as Azucena, while Mr. O’Mara, as 
Manrico, revelled in the flowing strains of 
the Italian master. On the following even- 
ing ‘Faust’ was presented. There were 
many commendable points in the Marguerite 
of Madame Alice Esty, but Mr. Arens as 
Faust was none too sympathetic. In the 
garden scene there was some stage business 
calculated, perhaps, to raise a laugh from 
provincial audiences, but too much after 
the manner of a farce. 

The performance of ‘ Tannhiuser’ on the 
Saturday evening can scarcely be accounted 
a success. In the intercession scene, and 
again in Elizabeth’s prayer, Madame Alice 
Esty showed that her voice, either from over- 
work or indisposition, was not in good order. 
Mr. O’Mara’s impersonation of Tann- 
hiiuser was cold. He gave the impression of 
having studied the vocal part yer se, and only 
afterwards thought of the character whom 
he had to represent ; the close of the second 
act, one of the great moments in the opera, 
lacked intensity. It is, perhaps, only fair 
to Mr. O’Mara to say that Madame Esty, as 
stated above, was partly the cause thereof. 
Last Wednesday the same artist, as Canio 
in ‘ Pagliacci,’ showed, however, all his best 
qualities both as singer and actor. His 
success was great and well deserved. 
Madame Moody’s Santuzza, in ‘ Cavalleria,’ 
which was also given, deserves high praise. 
The chorus, with a few exceptions, has 
maintained its reputation, and Herr Eckhold 
has proved himself an intelligent and vigi- 
lant conductor. 

The chief interest in the programmes of 
the Promenade Concerts lies in the produc- 
tion of British works. A few seasons ago 
Mr. Wood was reminded of the neglect 
shown to native composers, and the result 
was a concert entirely devoted to them. 
Est modus in rebus, and each of the two pro- 
grammes now to be noticed contained only 
one novelty. And it may be further 
remarked that both works were by young 
composers. Those who have already estab- 
lished their reputation are carefully watched 
to see how far that reputation is maintained 
or, maybe, augmented; with new men 
there is always the hope of lighting upon 
one about to open up new paths. Neither 
of the composers now under notice is actually 
unknown; they are both rising artists, 
showing promise rather than actual achieve- 
ment. The first work last Thursday week 
was a Concerto Dramatique in ¥ minor for 
pianoforte and orchestra, by Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke. The desire to be original is a 
good, yet at times a dangerous thing. In 
proportion as he strives after it Mr. Hol- 
brooke fails; his music then becomes artificial 
or vague. In the concerto there are two 
styles, the one natural, the other forced, and 
the latter prevails. There is great skill 
and rugged power in the music, yet the 
general effect is unsatisfactory. The writing 
for the pianoforte is not very interesting, 
and though the composer, who interpreted 
the solo part, is a sound pianist, there was a 
lack of colour and character in his playing. 
Of the three movements, the Adagio shows the 
most spontaneity ; it contains melody of real 








breadth and charm. The second work, per. 
formed on the following Tuesday, was a sym. 
oa poem, ‘The Lament of Tasso,’ by Mr. 
ork Bowen, who can as yet boast of bein 
in his teens. The story of Tasso, with his 
sorrows, his hopes, his love for Leonora, 
and his final despair, offers a series of 
mood-pictures which do not fetter a com- 
poser—do not lead to petty realism, and to 
effects which seem to require a detailed 
programme. Mr. Bowen knows his Wagner 
and his Tschaikowsky, and he shows it; also 
he is not afraid of a simple melody or a 
perfect cadence. There is, however, reserved 
power in his music ; and clearness of outline, 
absence of diffuseness, and skilful workman- 
ship and orchestration, all help to produce. 
a work of genuine interest and much 
promise. 

At the first of these concerts two move- 
ments from Strauss’s symphonic fantasia 
‘Aus Italien’ were performed, one of 
which, ‘Among the Ruins of Rome,’ was 
heard for the first time in London. Mr. 
Henschel, Strauss (at his recent festival), 
and now Mr. Wood have all given excerpts 
from this early work; but surely, if done 
at all, it ought to be given in its entirety. 
When Mr. Henschel introduced the first 
and third movements in 1889 there was 
some excuse, for it was, we believe, the first 
hearing of any of Strauss’s orchestral music 
in London. 

Mr. William Higley, who made his début 
on the second evening, has an excellent 
voice. He sang the ‘ Pagliacci’ Prologue, 
and with marked success. The clever, 
effective singing of the Alexandra Part- 
Singers (Messrs. F. Peskett, E. Bryant, 
W. P. Rivers, and G. Burgess) deserves 
record. 








WPusical Gossiy. 


LirtLe has been heard of late of the Abbé 
Perosi. His oratorios, which were performed 
some seasons ago at the Queen’s Hall, certainly 
did not create a desire to become further 
acquainted with his works. The composer, 
however, was young, and it is not impossible 
that he may have since made progress in his 
art. Anyhow we are informed that he is 
orchestrating his new oratorio, ‘Il Giudizio 
Universale,’ which he {says will probably be 
produced in Russia or Germany. 

In our last number we noticed the Berlioz 
festival at Grenoble. A week later there was 
another celebration at Cote Saint-André (August 
23rd), and curiously the elements were again 
unpropitious, though not to the same extent. 
The ‘ Faust,’ the ‘ Repos de la Sainte Famille,’ 
from ‘ L’Enfance du Christ,’ and the ‘ Funeral 
March for Hamlet’ were performed. Dr. 
Saint-Saéns, the honorary president of the 
festival, was unable to attend, but his speech 
was read by M. Henri Meyer, Mayor of the 
town. The Musée Berlioz in the birth-house 
was inaugurated the same day. 

AN international musical congress will be 
held next year at Arras in connexion witha 
local exhibition. 

Mapame Catvi is rapidly recovering from her 
recent illness, and hopes to appear in the autumn 
at the Gaité, Paris, in Massenet’s ‘ Héro- 
diade.’ 

THE death is announced of the well-known 
conductor Cavaliere Bevignani, who officiated 
at Covent Garden during a ‘period of twenty- 
five years. He retired to Naples about 4 
year ago; he died after only a few days 
illness. He was born at Naples in 1841. 
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SS . FOr ae 
As conductor he enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity. 

A NORTHERN convention of choirmasters and 
music-teachers will be held in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on September 10th, 
{ith, and 12th, under the presidency of Mr. J. 
Spencer Curwen. Various papers will be read 
by recognized conductors and teachers ; specimen 
jessons Will also be given. 

Aveusta Hotmbs was buried, according to 
her own expressed wish, in the cemetery of St. 
Louis at Versailles. A monument, for which 
there will be a public subscription, is now to be 
raised to her memory; also the ‘‘ Association 
Artistique et Littéraire” of Versailles has 
addressed a petition to the Municipal Council 
to give the name of the late talented composer 
to one of the streets of the city. 

PoruLAR performances at reduced prices are 
to be given at the Paris Opéra Comique every 
Monday, excepting during the vacation. 
According to the terms of his cahier des 
charges, the director, M. Albert Carré, was 
compelled to give ten such performances every 
season. The new arrangement is the outcome 
of an offer made by him to the Minister of Fine 
Arts. These ‘‘ popular Mondays” commence 
on the 7th inst. with Auber’s ‘Domino Noir.’ 

THE agent of Richard Strauss sent us a week 
ago a circular stating that the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music had been conferred on the 
composer. From this we concluded that the 
Heidelberg University had recently acquired 
the power of conferring such degree. We now 
find from the German papers that it was the 
title doctor philosophic honoris causa, similar 
to that usually bestowed abroad on eminent 
musicians, 

Tue skull of Donizetti has been disinterred 
at Bergamo, placed in an urn, and deposited in 
the Santa Maria Maggiore Church. A grand- 
nephew of the composer was present at the 
solemn ceremony. 

Le Ménestrel of August 30th states that it is 
ofiicially announced from Munich that Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, the Intendant Ernst von 
Possart, and the musical director Zumpe will 
not take part in the inauguration of the 
Richard Wagner monument at Berlin. Germany 
is paying its first public honour to the great 
musico-dramatist, and it is much to be regretted 
that neither his widow nor his son, neither 
Richter nor Mottl, the two eminent Wagner 
conductors, will be present ; also that Munich, 
the city in which ‘Das Rheingold,’ ‘Die 
Walkiire,’ ‘Tristan,’ and ‘Die Meistersinger ’ 
were produced, and in which so many great 
performances of Wagner’s works have been 
given, will not be represented. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tvrs, English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

_ Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Wep. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden 

— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuvrs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
English Opera, 2.30 and 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 


Mon. 


Frat. 
Sar. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


St. James’s.—‘ The Cardinal,’ a Play in Four Acts. By 
Louis N. Parker. 

CRITERION.—‘ Billy’s Little Love Affair,’ a Comedy in 
Three Acts. By H. V. Esmond. 


First produced in Canada a couple of 
years ago, Mr. Parker’s four-act drama ‘The 
ardinal’ has formed the chief attraction 
of Mr. Willard’s tour in the United States, 


autumn season at the St. James’s. 








hero no less considerable a personage than 
Giovanni de’ Medici, the famous Leo X., 
the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
it furnishes a striking and successful picture 
of life in Rome in the most picturesque and 
splendid epoch of the Renaissance. It is 
none the less unworthy of its theme, 
being a product of manufacture rather 
than of inspiration, and is built up around 
a central figure, in which it is sought 
rather to humour the ambition of an artist 
than to supply a psychological study or an 
historical picture. The period is 1510, before 
Leo ascended the Papal throne. With his 
mother and his favourite brother Giuliano, 
Giovanni is living in Rome, uninfluenced, 
apparently, by political ambition, and 
desiring only to foster the interests and loves 
of Giuliano and to add to his own collec- 
tion of statues and manuscripts. Seeking the 
love of Filiberta—not a princess of Savoy, 
but the daughter of a rich and accomplished 
merchant named Chigi—Giuliano employs 
his brother to speak for him. Princes 
do not sue in vain for the hands of 
merchants’ daughters, and the Cardinal’s 
vicarious wooing is successful. Giuliano 
has, however, a rival in Andrea Strozzi, a 
hot-headed leader of Papal mercenaries, 
who, seeking the hand of Filiberta, is 
scornfully rejected by her father, and 
revenges the insult by murder.  Cir- 
cumstances conspire to fix upon Giuliano 
the responsibility for this assassination, 
and under the rigorous laws then pre- 
vailing in Rome the supposed criminal 
is arrested, tried, and condemned to death. 
The Medici home is powerless to shelter the 
supposed criminal, and the Medici influence 
inadequate to stave off his fate. So 
strangely altered in mood is Rome, and so 
virtuous a fit has possessed those in whose 
nostrils is still the scent of the blood 
shed by the Borgias, that the great house of 
Medici is shunned on the mere report of a 
murder committed by one of its number, and 
the halls of one destined in three years to 
don the tiara echo not even a casual footfall. 
The Cardinal meanwhile knows his brother’s 
innocence. Before rushing off to the wars, 
Strozzi has, under the seal of the confessional, 
owned to the murder of Chigi and been 
absolved. This secret may not, of course, 
pass the Cardinal’s lips. In the end, how- 
ever, a path out of the difficulty is provided. 
Counterfeiting madness, for what purpose 
is not very plain, he induces Strozzi to 
declare afresh his guilt not only under 
conditions in which he is shielded by 
no protecting sacrament or custom of the 
Church, but where he is overheard by the 
relentless and inflexible chief magistrate of 
Rome. How far this method of keeping 
the word of promise to the ear is defensible 
or relieves the Cardinal of his obligations 
we will leave casuists to decide. Such 
objection as we feel to the play 
springs less from the turpitude, from 
the ecclesiastical standpoint, of the action 
than from the mechanical and theatrical way 
in which the play is worked out. Allis com- 





pilation, and the story, though effective at 
places from a theatrical standpoint, has 
no breath of passion, and has not, indeed, 
| heat enough to solve the component parts 


and now serves for the beginning of his | intoan amalgam. The story we suppose to 
It is | be fictitious, perhaps an adaptation from 


a fairly sympathetic piece, which has for | subsequent times. In the venal chronicle 





of Paulus Jovius we know at least of no 
such legend. Mr. Willard shows us a pious 
and intellectual priest, and, unless the final 
act of treachery be such, reveals none of the 
darker aspects of Leo’s character. His 
appearance is picturesque, and his per- 
formance, if we accept the view he takes, is 
excellent. It may be said that before his 
death Chigi, consulting the sortes Virgiliane, 
is referred to the fate of Palinurus as nar- 
rated in the sixth book of the /Eneid. The 
lines descriptive of this, as translated by 
James Rhoades, form a not very significant 
motto to the play :— 

O! all too trustful of the smile 

Of sky and ocean, on an unknown shore 

And naked, Palinurus, shalt thou lie! 
The mise-en-scéne is lovely, and the dresses 
of the ladies in the Court of the Medici are 
exquisite. 

As ‘Imprudence’ Mr. Esmond’s three- 
act comedy, not too happily renamed ‘ Billy’s 
Little Love Affair,’ has enjoyed considerable 
success in America. It is a slight and agree- 
able piece, and may be seen with pleasure 
by those who can enjoy a pretty story 
destitute of subtlety and accept ungrudg- 
ingly the postulates of the author. Reduced 
to its simplest form, the comedy is the story 
of a girl who is compromised while too young 
and innocent to know of what she is accused, 
and resents insults the intention of which 
she feels, though she fails to grasp their 
significance. In the end she is saved by 
her young lover, who incurs her temporary 
resentment by espousing her cause, but 
is, when his task is accomplished, par- 
doned and made happy. The principal parts 
in an agreeable trifle were well played by 
Miss Eva Moore as the heroine (first taken 
in America by Miss Fay Davis) and Miss 
Florence St. John as a jealous wife, Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth, Mr. Charles Groves, and 
Mr. Sam Sothern. 








Bramatic Gassiy. 


Mr. Wittarp, whose appearance in ‘ The 
Cardinal’ we note, makes this afternoon his 
first appearance as Tom Pinch in an adaptation 
of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ by Messrs. J. J. Dilley 
and Lewis Clifton, first played at the Vaudeville 
on March 10th, 1881, with Mr. Thomas Thorne 
as Tom Pinch, Mr. Farren as Pecksniff, Miss 
Kate Bishop as Mary Graham, Miss Sophie 
Larkin as Charity, Miss Cicely Richards as 
Mercy,-and Miss Lydia Cowell as Ruth. Mr. 
Willard added the piece to his repertory in 
1897, and has since been frequently seen in it 
in America. 

Tue Comedy Theatre reopens this evening 
with Mr. Clyde Fitch’s comedy ‘ The Climbers,’ 
supported by Mr. Sydney Valentine, Mr. Reeves 
Smith, and Misses Lily Hanbury, Lottie Venne, 
Kate Tyndall, and Fanny Ward. 

Mr. Prinero’s new drama, the title of which 
will, it is expected, be ‘ Letty,’ is in active 
rehearsal at the Duke of York’s. Misses Irene 
Vanbrugh and Nancy Price, Mr. H. B. Irving, 
and Mr. Dion Boucicault will play the principal 
parts. 

Mr. Rosert TaBER proposes to begin 
management at the West-End during the pre- 
sent season with a five-act drama of serious 
interest by Mr. C. M. S. McClellan. There 
is some question of the part of-the heroine being 
taken by Miss Lena Ashwell. 

‘ Em’ty’ has been somewhat suddenly with- 
drawn from the Adelphi, and the house is tem- 
porarily closed. 
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‘Tue Fioop Tipe’ of Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
which, according to present arrangements, is to 
be produced at Drury Lane on the 17th inst., 
has forty speaking parts. 

Mr. Lewis WALLER’s season at the Imperial 
will begin on November 3rd with a revival of 
‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.’ 

Mr. Henry Kens te has started for America, 
to resume in ‘ The Admirable Crichton’ the part 
of the Earl which he created at the Duke of 
York’s. 

THE management of the Coronet and the 
Camden Theatres is being let by Mr. Saunders 
to Mr. Frank Curzon. 

‘Le Vieit Homme,’ by M. Georges de Porto- 
Riche, and ‘ Le Pére la Pudeur,’ by M. Alphonse 
Allais and two collaborators, are among novel- 
ties anticipated in Paris. ‘Le Joueur’ and 
‘Philiberte ’ will be revived at the Frangais. 

An attempt is being made to obtain the 
removal of the interdict passed a couple of years 
ago upon the ‘ Décadence’ of M. Albert Guinon, 
then in rehearsal at the Vaudeville. 

*Heritive DE Normanpiz,’ an historical play 
by M. de Pierrefitte, was performed in French 
at Hastings during the visit of the Normans to 
that watering-place. It had previously been 
seen at Battle Abbey. 

‘Hecp Up,’ by Bret Harte and Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton, has been played for the first time 
in Worcester, having previously been seen in 
Bradford. Itis a story of Californian adven- 
ture. 

*Susan’s SURRENDER’ is the title of a drama 
by the author of ‘Are You a Mason?’ which 
has been secured for the American stage, and 
will consequently be, in all probability, seen in 
this country. 

‘ ELIzABETH’s PrisoNEK ’—there is a run on 
Elizabeths just now—is the title of a piece by 
Mr. Lyall Swete, which has been accepted by 
Mr. Lewis Waller. 

Mr. Zanewitt has written for Miss Cecilia 
Loftus a play entitled ‘The Serio - Comic 
Governess.’ 

An adaptation of Gorky’s play ‘The Lower 
Depth,’ by Mr. Laurence Irving, is to be pro- 
duced in November by the Stage Society. 

M. AvotrHe Brisson, the son-in-law of 
Francisque Sarcey and the intimate friend of 
the late Gustave Larroumet (whose death we 
noticed last week), has been appointed to 
succeed the latter as dramatic critic of the Temps, 
and his Monday critique ought to be interesting. 
M. Uarroumet himself succeeded Sarcey in the 
same post. 

Antuony Hore and Mr. Harrison G. 
Rhodes have together written a play, entitled 
‘Capt. Dieppe,’ which Mr. Charles Frohman 
is to produce in New York in about a month’s 
time. Mr. John Drew will take the title réle. 

A TESTIMONY to the growth of Shakspearean 
study in Spain is offered in a recent number of 
Helios, a literary magazine published at Madrid. 
One long article takes the form of an imaginary 
conversation, and deserves some notice as an 
ingenious literary curiosity. The speakers are 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, ‘ bibliotecario en 
jefe del Museo Britdnico,” Mr. Sidney Lee, 
**el gran bidgrafo Shakesperiano,” and two 
Spanish students called Lopez and Gonzalez, 
who submit to Sir Edward and Mr. Lee an 
adaptation of ‘Hamlet’ in their own language. 
The Spaniards argue that much paraphrase 
is necessary to render Shakspeare’s language 
intelligible in Spanish. Mr. Lee, who is the 
protagonist in this little drama, is represented 
as warmly condemning this heresy, and as 
endeavouring to prove by means of a minute 
examination of the language of the first scene 
in ‘Hamlet’ that every departure from the 
most literal rendering of Shakspeare’s text 
ruins the dramatic significance of his work. 





The scene is made to close with a somewhat 
grandiloquent harangue, in which Mr. Lee | 


urges on Spanish students of literature the 
benefits to be derived from a close study of 
Hamlet’s character. The conversation is de- 
veloped with a good deal of dramatic point. 
The author is Senor C. Navarro Lamarca. 


MapaMe DE Navarro (Miss Mary Anderson) 
has, it is stated, refused an offer from Mr. 
Robert Grau of 45,0007. for a series of one 
hundred and fifty readings from Shakspeare, 
pleading disinclination to face again an audience, 
an excuse rarely preferred by those who have 
once enjoyed a stage triumph. 








MISCELLANEA 


NOTE ON ‘THE ANCIENT MARINER.’ 
Cornell University, U.S.A. 

Pror. DowD:En, in his authoritative ‘‘ Aldine 
Edition” of Wordsworth’s ‘Poems,’ vol. ii. p. 261, 
referring to ‘The Waterfall and the Eglantine,’ 
asks, ‘‘ Did 1. 15, ‘The flood was tyrannous 
and strong,’ suggest a reading for the later text 
of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ ?— 


And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong.” 


This accepted reading for ll. 41, 42 of ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ appeared first in ‘Sibylline 
Leaves,’ published 1817; its diction, in par- 
ticular the striking word ‘‘tyrannous,” is not 
found in any earlier version, manuscript or 
printed, so faras [am aware. L. 15 of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Eglantine,’ a poem published in 1800, 
the year also of its composition, underwent, 
apparently, no changes in subsequent editions. 
Accordingly we have full fifteen years of con- 
stant opportunity for Coleridge to appropriate 
to his north wind the lively phrase belonging to 
Wordsworth’s flood. 

If one may really trace an influence between 
the parallels, and not a mere coincidence, one 
may, perhaps, also indicate more definitely the 
time of its inception. On August 23rd, 1802— 
so we learn from Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
‘ Journal’ (‘ Poems,’ ed. Knight, 1882, vol. ii. 
p. 171)—upon a notable visit made by Words- 
worth, Dorothy, and Coleridge to the spot 
described in the ‘Eglantine,’ Wordsworth 
repeated to Coleridge that very poem. 

The new lines in ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ it 
is reasonable to think, might easily have come 
into existence not long after this “incident. 
However, the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ of 1805, in 
which ‘The Rime’ was last printed before its 
appearance in ‘ Sibylline Leaves,’ still show the 
reading of 1800. Possibly the poet needed a 
further suggestive impulse from without in 
order to effect a transference of the adjectives 
from Wordsworth’s cascade to the blast that 
‘*chased us south along.” I give for what it 
may be worth a parallel that could furnish 
such suggestion. It is Shakspeare’s ‘‘ The 
tyrannous breathing of the north,” ‘ Cymbe- 
line,’ I. iii. 36. Without venturing to draw a 
conclusion, one may remark that, while Cole- 
ridge was, from the time of his visit to 
Germany, a careful student of Shakspeare, 
during the interval 1805-17, or 1807-17, he 
displayed occasionally a heightened activity 
in textual study of the plays, in preparation for 
his lectures of 1808, &c. Unfortunately, in his 
brief and probably curtailed notes on *‘ Cymbe- 
line,’ dating in their present form from 1819, 
we have no allusion to I. iii. It is unlikely 
that Coleridge, with his extraordinary verbal 
memory, should have failed to note the resem- 
blance between his personification of the north 
wind and Shakespeare’s, 

I leave it to classical scholars, who joy in 
pushing such inquiries to the sweet end, to 
find if there be an equivalent personification in 
the Greek or Latin. L. Cooper. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. N.—T. C. J.—E. L. J.—T. G. C. 
—K. L. M.—H. 8. W.—received, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communieations. 





BELL’S 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net each, 


NOW READY. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and De- 





scription. Compiled by J. G. Gilchrist, A.M. M.D. 
Revised and Edited with an Introduction on Cathedra} 
Architecture by Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
BRISTOL. OXFORD. 
CANTERBURY. PETERBOROUGH. 
CARLISLE. RIPON. 
CHESTER. ROCHESTER. 
CHICHESTER. ST. ALBANS. 
DURHAM, ST. DAVID’S. 
ELY. ST. PAUL’S. 
EXETER. SALISBURY. 
GLOUCESTER. SOUTHWELL. 
HEREFORD. WELLS. 
LICHFIELD, WINCHESTER, 
LINCOLN. WORCESTER. 
MANCHESTER. YORK. 
NORWICH. 


Uniform with the above Series, ls. 6d. net each. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH 
PRIORY. 


TEWKESRURY ABBEY and DEERHURST 
PRIORY. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other Churches. 
ROUEN: the Cathedral and other Churches. 
AMIENS. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). 

MONT ST. MICHEL. 


HANDBOOKS TO THE 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 Illus- 
trations. 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA, 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 44 Illustra- 
tions. 


ETON. ByA. Clutton-Brock, New 


College, Oxford, late K.8. Eton College. With 46 Iilus- 
trations. 


WINCHESTER. By R. Townsend 


WARNER, of New College, Oxford, late Scholar of 
Winchester College. With 46 Illustrations. 


HARROW. By J. Fischer Williams, 


M.A., sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
Scholar of Harrow School. With 48 Illustrations. 


WESTMINSTER. By Reginald 


AIRY, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, late Queen’s 
Scholar at Westminster School. With 51 Illustrations. 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Author of ‘H R.H. Woman,’ ‘Between Ourselves,’ &c. SBCOND EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





The BEST of the FUN. By Capt. E. Pennell- 


ELMHIRST (‘‘ BROOKSBY”). 
48 in Black and White by J. Sturgess and D. G. Giles. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt ge 
[ Shortly. 





With 8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. Giles, and 





cloth, 2s. net. 


| The STELLAR HEAVENS: an Introduction to 


the Study of the Stars and Nebule. By J. ELLARD GORH, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 





[September 10. 


. Fettered for Life.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘ The 


Grand Babylon Hotel.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly. 


SIR DAVID’S VISITORS. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘In Clarissa’s Day.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


VERONA’S FATHER. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


7 {| ASPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Fred. Whishaw, 


Author of ‘ Mazeppa,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly, 


|| AN ANGEL'S PORTION. By Algernon Gissing, 


___ Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea,’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


UNTO the THIRD GENERATION. By M. P. 


SHIEL, Author of ‘The Purple Cloud.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly. 


A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and her Fortunes. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘Man, Woman, and Fate,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. Speight, 


Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 


A LADY of MISRULE. By Henry Cresswell, 


Author of ‘A Precious Scamp,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 
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Contents for SEPTEMBER :—A TIN MUG. By J. Lawson.—The DECADENCE of 
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Sylvanus Urban. 
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Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 





LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, Author of TRAVELS with 2 DONKEY in the CEVENNES. With 
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a Frontispiece. 

INLAND VOYAGE. With a Frontispiece by Walter 

Crane. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. 

The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With Frontispiece by 
J. D. Strong. 

PRINCE OTTO. The MERRY MEN. 
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MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. 
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WEIR of HERMISTON. In the SOUTH SEAS. 


LARGE TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITIONS. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 
The POCKET R.L.S. Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s 
Works. 
SONGS of TRAVEL. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 


6s.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. Alsoa POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 

The SUICIDE CLUB; and The RAJAH’S DIAMOND. 
(From ‘ New Arabian Nights” ’) With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The STEVENSON READER. Edited by Lloyd Osbourne. 


With 10 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON : a Life Study in Criticism. 
By H. BELLYSE BAILDON. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—A theneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


eee 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1cutn Srries of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60 —Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 





Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his | 


SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking” —Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


' PHILOLOGY. 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—‘“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 


Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’"—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Lllus- 
trations. 


Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
| Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. | 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- | 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- | 
stitions—Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—‘ Curse of Scotland”? | 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 





Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Ozsar, morituri te salutant”—‘“ Beati possidentes”— 
“Bos locutus est’’—“Cane Decane, canis”—‘ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis’—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 


salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—“ Fiat experi- ‘ 


mentum in corpore vili”—‘“‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


Last Week’s 


CHARLES and MARY LAMB, 


TRAHERNE'S POETRY. 
KAN1’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The LIFE of a REGIMENT, 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
The STORY of an AMERICAN DOG. 


Tae GERMAN AUTHORITIES on JEANNE D’ARC, 


NEW NOVELS :—Barlasch of the Guard ; The Other Mrs. Jacobs ; More Kin than Kind ; The Maids of 
Paradise ; Gordon Keith; The Land of Regrets; Carita; Told by the Death’s Head ; Mary North ; 


Frank Bayliss ; Selbridge & Co. 
GREEK and LATIN GRAMMARS, 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Mail ; France and the Bahr-el-Ghazel ; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
“GYPSY HEATHER”; 

on JUNIUS ; 


SHORT STORIES. 
LOCAL HISTORY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Free Trade and the Manchester School ; 
A Sister of St. Saviour’s Priory ; Reprints, 


DUMAS’S NOVELS; The SIENA ARCHIVES; ‘‘ ARCHIPIADA”; 
THREE HYMNS; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MINOR BIOGRAPHIES, 


Lost in Blunderland ; The Lyons 


NOTES 


ALSo— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Silent Trade; Palzarctic Butterflies; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Ancient City Halls; Scottish Clockmakers ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Hector Berlioz; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 22 contains :— 


The LITERARY HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

The DESTRUCTION of the GREEK EMPIRE. 

The POOR of LONDON. 

GREEK IDEAS REGARDING a FUTURE LIFE. 

The ANNALS of FLORENCE. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Composite Lady; A Drama of Sunshine; 
Barbara Ladd; Elizabeth's Children; Chris of All Sorts; The 
Treasure of Don Andres; Iskander; The MS. in a Red Box; For 
his People. 

BOOKS on ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

TWO AMERICAN RIVERS. 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :— Memories of Vailima; Ford's Few 
Remarks; The ‘Truth about an Author; Sir Thomas More; 
Lingard’s History of England. 

LIST of NEW ROOKS. 

ISABELLA D'ESTE; ‘UNDERGRADUATE PAPERS’; SINS 
AGAINST DUMAS; “OUT of GOD'S BLESSING into the 
WARM 8UN”; The’ COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; ARTHU- 
RIAN RESEARCH in the UNITED STATES. 

ALtso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—In the Andamans and Nicobars ; Meteorological Publica- 


tions; The Churchyard Yew at Crowhurst, surrey ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS:—The Van Eycks ; The pig oe of bes Parthenon ; 
A Pictish Ogams 





Pritish Archeological 
lately Discovered ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Music in the Mee "tga of the Western Church; 
Performances Next We 

DRAMA :—Shakspeare’s aie ; 


Gossip ; 


Gossip. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 8 contains :— 

PROF. LANE-POOLE on MEDIEVAL INDIA. 

LIFE and LETTERS of BISHOP ne 

TWO BOOKS on SPINOZA. 

A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 

The IRISH QUAKERS. 

The ‘SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE’ in FRENCH. 

NEW NOVELS :—George Goring’s Daughters; Marjorie; The Shadow 
on the Quarter Deck ; Children of Tempest; The Squire's Grand- 
daughters. 

EARLY WELSH LITERATURE. 

TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The H.A.C. in South Africa ; Historie Ships 
of the United States; Recollections of a Westminster Bo A 
History of Arabic rises Some Literary Criticisms; } lore 
Letters of Princess Lieve The Chronicle of Jocelin of ‘Brake- 
lond; The ‘‘ Fireside” Blokes Cobden’s Speeches on Free Trade ; 
‘The New Testament in Basque. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LAMB “TROUVAILLES”; NOTES on JUNIUS; ALEXANDER 
oy la ‘POEMS’; ‘REPRESEN TATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES’; 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hampshire Days; The Religious gue in its Scientific 
Aspect; American Oraiinclosy 3 Geometry ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sacred Sites of the Gospels; Roman — Art and 
Altists; Mr. Whistler and Artistic Solipsism ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Our Library Table ; French Music in the Nineteenth Century ; 
Musicians’ Wit, Humour, and Anecdote; How to Sing ; Organ 
Construction ; The Art of Tuning the Pianoforte ; Music New and 
Old ; Gossip. 

DRAMA: :—Gossip. 














The NUMBER for AUGUST 15 contains :— 

The WORKS of LORD BYRON. 

CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 

The ROSSETII PAPERS. 

A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 

UNITARIAN STUDIES in THEOLOGY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Susannah and One Elder; Dragooning a Dragon ; 
The Baptist Riog; Padmini. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dorothy Osborne’s Letters; Pascal; ‘The 
Woman who Toils; The Student's Prayer-Book; ‘The Second Part 
of ‘Don Quixote’; The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon ; 
T.P.’s Weekly ; Guide-Books ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘ISABELLA D'ESTE, MARCHIONESS of MANTUA’; GILBERT 
IMLAY; The EARLIEST EDITION of the BISHOPS’ NEW 
TESTAMENT; “A SLEEVELESS ERRAND”; “OUT of GOD'S 
BLESSING into a WARM SUN”; ‘WYNNERE and WAST- 
OURE’; NOTES on JUNIUS; The COMING PUBLISHING 
SEASON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—History of the Pewterers’ Company; Prints; On 
Reflections in Still Water; The British Archeological Association 


at Sheftield ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Name Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 1 contains :— 

Mr. OMAN’S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 

TWO BOOKS on IRELAND. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES. 

NEW NOVELS :—Said the Fisherman ; It came to Pass; Francezka. 

REVELATIONS of the WAR. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

BOOKS for SCHOOLS and STUDENTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Political History of Slavery; a Few of 
Hamilton’s Letters; Kourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon ; A Story 
of Buddhist Psychology; The Nabob: The ‘‘ Edinburgh” Edition of 
Carlyle; Miss Edgewort! th’s ‘ Belinda’ and ‘Helen’; ‘The Tree Book ; 
“The Unit Library”; ‘fom Brown at Oxford; Walks in Rome; 
“Our Generals.” 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of FOUR GREAT HISTORIANS: MAZZINI; 
The CUMING PUBLISHING SEASON; The WINCHESTER 
“PIPE ROLLS.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Sir Henry Acland ; Astronomy for Every body; The Analysis 
of Oils; Inventions in the Century; Sanitation, Personal and 
Public ; Flowers and Fruits; Gossip 

FINE ARTS: —Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan; Holbein’s ‘Ambagsa- 
dors’; Ancient Greek Sculptors: ‘Nature’s Laws and the Making 
of Pictures’ ; Tarsus and the Pass of the Cilician Gates ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘Roméo et Juliette’; Summary of the Season; Opera in 
English ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—New Variorum Shakespeare ; Gossip. 


Atso— 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


And of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains:— 

NOTES :—Simferopol — Secretary Morice — Dibdin page ge 
‘ Twelve Profits of Tribulation ’"—Dr. ey—‘‘ Tatar’ “ Tarta: 
—First Scotch Railway — Marshall Family—‘ Risk » Rpite jh ot 
Stanford Rivers—Ben Jonson and Tennyson — Sexdecim Valles— 
oe up”—Archbishop King's Prison Diary — Witchcraft in 

ssex. 

QUERIES :—“ Paltock’s Inn”—Richard Cobden—Nodus Herculis— 
“* Wenthlok "—*Cater’’: ‘‘ Lethes’’— ‘‘Catherine Wheel” Inn— 
‘Wives and Daughters’—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Stafford 

—Hobgoblin’s Claws — Llord Family — Ghent Arms — ‘Pass’ 
Grubb—Count de Bruhl—Deg of St. Roch- Ganning Family— 
Macaulay and Dickens— Whitebait Dinner—*‘ Jolly Boas ” Coaster— 

Alias "—J. T. Towson—Beni-Israel. 

REPLIES: :—Coincidences—Shakespeare’ s Geography—Cotfee made of 
Malt—sir Christopher Wren’s Mallet—English Cardinals— Margate 
Grotto— Searching Parish Registers - Gautier’s ‘ Voyage en Italie’ 
—Jews and Eternal Punishment—Byfield House, Barnes—Long 
ee as Transiator—Commonwealth Arms— Mannings 
and Tawell—W. Cullen—Castie Carewe—‘ Dialect Dictionary * — 
Holborn Casino—Skeleton in Alum oe *— Mary, 
Queen of Scots—“ Flea in the ear’’—‘ To dive ”—* Accor der '’— 
‘ Haff” Fisherfolk—John Angier—Children’s Festival—Watson of 
Rarrasbridge— Welsh Dictionary—Joha Wilkes Booth—‘ Beowulf ’— 
Hambleton Tribe—Whaley Family 

NOTES ON ROOKS :—Porritt’s ‘Unreformed House of Commons’— 
Mew's ‘Traditional Aspects of Hell’— ‘Stevenson's Shrine ’— 
Barber's ‘Cloud World ’—Magazines and Reviews. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 29 contains :— 

NOTES :—Ben Jonson and Gabriel Harvey—Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’—The United States and St. Margaret’s—O-Words in 
the ‘N.E.D.’—Homeric Horses fed on Wheat—Geryon- Lines to 
Book-borrowers —Calami:y Jane's Career—Fraudulent American 
Diplomas and Degrees. 

QUERIES :— Don = gry 
D'Assigny — Capt A. 
Basilicas — Ben esas ‘E 


Rosas — Lewis—Coats of Arms — Marius 

Anderson’s Poems —‘ Nova Solyma '— 

icone ’—Visitations —‘ Reskimer, a 
Cornish Gent.’— De Glatigny ; Cary—Farthings—‘‘ Commissioners 
for Exacted Fees’’—Rebellion of 1745—‘Tales from Dreamland ’— 
Anthropoid Ape—John Gilpin’s Route-—W. Garricke—Gladstone 
Anecdote—‘“Sur le Pont d’Avignon ”—Oranges. 

ie —St Mary Axe— Miss Charlotte ee Chadwell Family 

ditions, c. 16 ** Cyclopa ia’: “* Encyclopedia ” — Pictures 

composed of Handwriting — with Sraall Letter — Riming 
Epitaph- Gillygate at York—Veto at Papal Elections—Dog and the 
Dac d Enghien— Edward Gwynn—Cardinals—Tongue-pricks— Marat 
in London-Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets ’—River not flowing on 
the Sabbath—‘‘Accon’’—English Grave at Ostend—Antiquity of 
Rusinesses—Goat in Folk-lore—‘ Passing By ’—Nightcaps—Peat— 
Blue and the Bieseed Virgin— Venison Feast—Horne or Hearne. 

NOTES ON ROOKS:—Swynnerton’s ‘Romantic Tales from the 
Panjab ’— Growoll’s ‘Three Centuries of English Book - trade 
Bibliography ’— Welch’s ‘History o of the beh yeti ecu os 
Pewterers of the City of London ’—‘ Quarterly Revi 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 22 contains :— 

NOTES :—Pamitla: Paméla — Shakespeare's meegy Raye Fair’— 

Modern Bell Inscriptions — Gratis Literature — ‘ All over ’—Doctor's 
Recommendation—“‘ Wisen ”"—Primitive Colouring Head's * Float- 
ing Island ’—Mico Family—Rakehell—Marriage in a Sheet—More 
Church, Shropshire re— Wordsworth and Vaughan—‘ Wattman "— 
‘Don Quixote’ in English Literature 

QUERIES :—“‘ Dove-tail” — Dupuy Family — Quotations Wanted— 
Weather—Mary, Queen of Scots—Mannings and ‘Tawell—Bible— 
Shropshire and Herefordshire Woodwork—Children’s Festival— 
Lodowick Carlell— Autographs — Thackeray's Moustache — Gore— 
Hall — Vergers—* Killen H. Cullen— Picture of House of 
Commons— Edwardes of! Highgate — —Witham Arms. 

REPLIES :—John Wilkes Booth—‘‘ Red up”—‘“ See-saw""—‘N. & Q ’ 
Early Reference—Miss Charlotte Walpole—Eneas StiviueDowste’s 3 
Slaughter — Story of the French Revolution—Rell Inscription — 
Epitaph attributed to pg peace re oo Queries —* Paddy 
Persons ’—Earliest English Newspaper-—‘' th ’— Prior to” 
—Sworn Clerks in Chancery—‘‘ Hethecansshite "—Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges— South Sea Scheme—‘‘ But should fortune ’’—‘‘ akam ’’ 

‘ Welter” —‘‘ Hook it’’—Bacon on Hercules—The Albany—Mrs. 
Martyr C. H Wilson—Couaty Council Board Schools—‘ Over- 
slaugh "—Anatomie Vivante—Lady Nottingham—English Accentua- 
tion. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Sir J. H. Ramsay's ‘Angevin Empire’— 
‘ Cardiff Records '—FitzGerald’s Translation of Calderon—Benson's. 
‘ Valkyries ’"— Prof. Hales on King Alfred—Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d, each; by post, 44d. each, 
Published by JOHN OC. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Estab. } (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund nearly oe +. £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... sen «+» 211,750,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured; already divided to 1902, £3,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum. 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, . 
And INDIGESTION, 
pestons for Delicate Constitations, 
Children, aud Infante. 








DINNEFORD’ 8 MAGNESIA. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS, 
NOTICE.—The New Novel by Mr. HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘ The Sowers, ‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘ The Velvet Glove,’ ‘The Vultures,’ &c., crown 8vo, 63., 

IS 

‘“‘A closely knit and dramatic story, which carries us on | 
BA R LAS ¢ H breathlessly from beginning to end.”—Daily Telegraph. B A R LAS C H 
“A stirring, straightforward, , eee readable example of | 
military history in fiction.”—Outloo | 
“A vigorous and stirring book.” iii 
OF TH E “A beautiful piece of workmanship, lovingly set with jewels | O F TH E 
worthy of it.” —Daily News. 
“ A story of strong interest and fine texture.”—Scotsman. 
** A narrative without a dull or dry moment.” — Globe. | 
G U A R D “ A work of great dignity and power.”—Ltterary World. G U A R D 
“The finest thing of its kind that Mr. Merriman has yet 
eo accomplished in fiction.”— World, e 
COLLECTED EDITION OF 
b] 
A. CONAN DOYLE'’S NOVELS. 
In Twelve Volumes, with an Introductory Preface and 2 Photogravure Illustrations to each Volume. 
Large crown 8vo, price 6s, each net. 
* * This Edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being 
signed and numbered : and the volumes are not sold separately. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 





1. The WHITE COMPANY. 8. The GREAT SHADOW; UNCLE BERNAC. 
2. MICAH CLARKE. 9. A DUET. | 
3. The REFUGEES. (10. The TRAGEDY of the ‘KOROSKO'; The GREEN 
4. RODNEY STONE. FLAG; and OTHER TALES of WAR and SPORT. } 
5. The ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK HOLMES. ‘1. The | STARK-MUNRO LETTERS; ROUND the 
6. MEMOIRS of SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

7. A STUDY in SCARLET; The SIGN of FOUR. - gg rinse Md Saen Senee : SNe 


*,.* Volumes I. to IV. will be published on SEPTEMBER 15 ; Volumes V. to VIII, on OCTOBER 15; and Volumes IX. to XII. on NOVEMBER 16. 





JUST PUBLISHED, with a Chart. Demy 8vo, 5s. } SCOTSMAN.—“ The letters of a lady of culture and of keen observation, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF “OPEN-AIR” They are as natural as they are often sparkling. 
TREATMENT OF PHTHISIS, AND OF FOURTH SUPPLY NOW READY. Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c. 
SANATORIUM CONSTRUCTION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By ARTHUR RANSOME, M.D. M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. F.R.S. LETTERS OF A 


Hon. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; Consulting Physician to the 


Manchester Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest and Throat ; ’ 
late Examiner in Public Health at Cambridge and Victoria Universities. DIP ] : OMAT S WIFE 
s 





On SEPTEMBER 21, crown 8vo, 6s. an ian 
PRIORS ROOTHING. By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 

ATHENAUM.—“A int ing book of ip, which, idered fi the point 

By Mrs, FULLER-MAITLAND, of view of the general eH gto wr empeen poe Vd ge the first to the last.” eae 

WORLD.—“ Almost every one of importance in the great world of English society 


Author of * fi d i 
. OF Ost y tt Fm try A ws ow wr alas 9 Pom ua with figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages...... Here, indeed, is ‘society 


gossip’ in abundance, of the most intimate though innocuous character.” 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH ACLAND, Bart.,;The RIDDLE of the SANDS. A Record of 





K.C.B. = R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. A Memoir. Secret Service Recently Achieved. Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of 
AF. . ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of ‘In the Ranks of the C.I.V.’ With 2 Maps and 2 Charts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

rd Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814." With Portraits and Illus- STANDARD.—“ A clever, freshly-told, and, of its sort, singularly interesting story... 
trations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. In short, the book has a value far beyond th.t of a holiday story, and it is written with a 


SCOTSM AN,—* Few men have touched the intellectual life of their day at more points 1 
than did Sir Henry Acland, aa tad o failer and happler life. The story of that life was well clearness and vigour that call attention to the remarkable possibilities it suggests.” 


LONDON ROSES: an Idyll of the British |ABDINA DORAN. | By Susan Christian, Author 


Museum. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of ‘Cornet Strong of OUTLOOK.—“ As in ‘An Inland Ferry,’ the author’s rare gifts of conveying subtle 

Ireton’s Horse,’ ‘ Rupert, by the Grace of God,’ &e. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown | impressions by —_— of scenery find ample play.....I[gnatius is a masterpiece; 

8vo, 6s. masterpieces too are his secretary Michael Lucas and the Duchess of Carmarthen......But 

ACADEMY.—“A refreshingly cheerful story.......London Roses’ exactly expresses | the development of Ardina’s own psychology is perhaps the cleverest piece of work 
the idyllic view that Miss McChesney has here chosen to take of modern London.” in the book.” 
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